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No one believes that 
Isaac Stephenson, who 
was elected by the 
Wisconsin Legislature last Week to take 
Mr. Spooner’s place in the United 
States Senate for the remainder of the 
unexpired term, is unquestionably bet- 
ter equipped for the position than 
any other man who could have been 
selected; or even that he would have 
been the direct choice of the people of 
the State. He is a lumber king, one of 
the wealthiest men in Wisconsin, He 
served in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives in the days of Philetus Saw- 
yer. There is little question that his 
politics helped his business, and his 
business heiped his politics. Every one 
knows how timber lands of the West 
have fallen into the hands of men who 
have had advance knowledge about 
“ entries ;” -Mr. Stephenson’s opportuni- 
ties for obtaining such advance knowl 
edge certainly did him no material dam- 
age. Yet to-day he is Senator by virtue 
of the approval he has received fromthe 
man who in Wisconsin personifies Oppo- 
sition to special unearned privilege and 
advocacy of popular rights—Senator 
La Follette. It is as a convert from 
the ranks not of the rich men but 
of the plutocrats that Mr. Stephenson 
has. gained the office of Senator. Soon 
after Mr. La Follette’s appearance as a 
political leader in the State, Mr. Ste 
phenson became one of his adherents. 
He has furnished Mr. La Follette with 
sinews of war. The accession of this 
man of power was welcomed by many 
of those whom the “ stalwarts,” or con- 
servative Republicans, have termed the 
‘half-breeds,” and certainly added 
strength to the La Follette wing of the 
party. He will doubtless make a re- 
spectable member of the Senate, as 
would any one of his opponents. Mr. 
Hatten, Mr. Lenroot, Mr. Esch, and 
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Mr. Cooper have all rendered public 
service and have exhibited public spirit. 
Indeed, this Senatorial contest—which 
was a miniature deadlock—was distin- 
guished for the quality of the men en- 
gaged in it. Mr. Stephenson has an- 
nounced his platform, which includes 
tariff reform, further powers for the 
Inter-State Commerce Commisson, direct 
popular election of Senators, and Federal 
income and inheritance taxes. He has 
pledged himself not to be a candidate 
for re-election two years hence. 


The partial confession 
of guilt made by Abra- 
ham Ruef last week in 
San Francisco, and the later report that 
the resignation of Mayor Schmitz is in 
the hands of a committee of seven citi- 
zens, indicate that the time has come 
when an honest and clean-handed munic- 
ipal government may be established if 
citizens without regard to party will com- 
bine with that sole object in mind. While 
the manner of Ruef’s statement in court 
and the resérvations in his plea of guilty 
were extraordinary, it has long been 
known among those acquainted with the 
conditions of affairs in San Francisco 
that this arch-grafter and political boss 
has been trying to obtain immunity 
for himself by a partial disclosure 
of the criminal acts through which 
San Francisco has been plundered and 
shamed. The vigor and the searching 
intelligence of the prosecution have been 
such that apparently no other step re- 


The Situation in 
San Francisco 


mained to him. Fully two months ago ° 


The Outlook, relying upon information 
directly from San Francisco, intimated 
that both Ruef and Schmitz were trying 
to make terms with the prosecution. 
While any declaration of repentance and 
sorrow for ill doing ought to be met with 


appreciation and sympathy, it is hard to 
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regard Ruef’s emotional and sentimental 
outpouring in court as anything but an 
attempt to avert punishment and oppro- 
brium, and equally hard not to suspect 
that confession was resorted to only 
when legal defense no longer seemed 
possible. Ruef’s reference to his alleged 


‘early high ideals of political conduct, 


his assertion that those nearest and 
dearest to him were on the verge of 
collapse with their lives hanging in the 
balance, and his grandiloquent dec- 
laration that hitherto there had been 
no stain upon his honor and that he 
proposed to help overthrow the terrible 
system of corruption and make San 
Francisco the scene of a future career 
of integrity and “the place of his 
eternal sleep,” we find it difficult to 
accept at their face value. Moreover, 
his appeal was accompanied by mis- 
leading assertions of innocence, quite 
inconsistent with the facts or with an 
honorable intention to make a clean 
breast of his gui't. The case in which 
Ruef entered a plea of guilty was a despic- 
able one of rank extortion from a disrepu- 
table saloon, yet it was precisely this class 
of cases as to which Ruef asserted his 
general innocence, while admitting that 
he had been guilty of conniving at the cor- 
ruption of municipal officials by corpora- 
tions. Further statements by him indi- 
cated that he proposed to pick and choose 
among the charges of municipal cor- 
ruption shielding some wrong-doers and 
disclosing the evidence against others. 
Thus he remarked : 

Only upon those who are guilty of delib- 
erately tempting and corrupting public men 
will the odium of this thing fall. There are 
men who have paid moneys, we will say 
innocently enough, probably as courtesy. 
They did not realize what they were doing, 
nor did they expect to corrupt .any official. 
There are other men, however, who have 
paid over sums of money for the specific pur- 
pose of corrupting public men, and these insti- 
gators of dishonesty in public life deserve to 
and shall be exposed. 

If a distinction is to be made between 
the voluntary payment of bribe money 
to accomplish a desired object and the 
payment of tribute to blackmailers, the 
classification of these two grades of guilt 
should not .be left to one of the criminals 
who has apparently participated in both 
forms of bribery. It is the invariable 
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defense of those who give bribes that 
they are obliged to do so to placate 
blackmailers or go out of business, and 
it is the invariable defense of those who 
accept bribes that they are tempted by 
greedy corporations who want special 
privileges and are willing to pay for 
them. Neither defense is a sound one, 
and it is to be hoped that the San Fran- 
cisco reformers will not allow guilt to 
go unpunished, but will make an exam- 
ple for all time of both those who have 
given and taken bribes. Sentence upon 
Ruef was suspended for two weeks, and 
in the meanwhile he has been before the 
Grand Jury, and, if rumors are true, has 
given some evidence of value as regards 
the deal of city officials with the United 
Railroads; in this matter Ruef, Schmitz, 
and many of the Supervisors are said to 
have received large sums for privileges 
and franchises granted to the street rail- 
ways. 


More Capitol Revelations 
: in Pennsylvania 


The investiga- 
tion of the cost 
of Pennsylva- 
nia’s new Capitol continues to reveal 
peculiar methods of doing business. 
Recently representatives of several firms 
of sub-contractors, who supplied fix- 
tures and decorations for the building, 
appeared before the Commission. Their 
testimony disclosed a uniform practice 
on the part of the contractors, Payne 
& Co., of submitting their bills on 
bill-heads bearing the names of the 
sub-contractors—the stationery being 
supplied them, on request, by those con- 
tractors. ‘The prices purported to be 
those charged by the sub-contractor. 
For example, a representative of the 
Robert Scott Engineering Construc- | 
tion Company testified that his firm 
had_ installed heating apparatus in 
the attic of the Capitol, for which 
its price was $18,570. He was shown 
the bills for this work which the State 
paid, and, although they were all made 
out on the stationery of his company, 


he failed to identify them as the orig- 


inal bills. The amount of these bills 
and the amount which Payne & Co. 
received for the work was $26,116. 
Representatives of other firms— wood- 
workers, plasterers, painters, and deco- 
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rators, metal-workers—stated that the 
bills for their work which were shown 
them, made out on their own bill-heads, 
were not the original bills which they 
had submitted. ‘The natural inference 
is that Payne & Co. hoped, by this 
method of billing, to create the im- 
pression that the prices charged were 
those of the companies who were actu- 
ally doing the work ; a condition of the 
contract was that the contractors should 
furnish materials at actual market prices. 
Another startling disclosure was made 
in the testimony of Mr. S. M. Williams, 
of Pittsburg. Mr. Williams was a bid- 
der on the contract for chandeliers 
for the Capitol. He was unsuccessful. 
His bid of twenty per cent. discount 
from the maximum price of five dollars 
per pound was three per cent. higher 
than that of Sanderson, contractor 
for all the decorating and furnishing. 
Mr. Williams incidentally made the 
charge that, although Sanderson’s bid was 
twenty-three per cent. below the makxi- 
mum, he collected for the work at a rate 
of only three percent. below. ‘This jug- 
gling of figures would permit Sander- 
son to make an extra profit of a dollar 
a pound over his original bid. ‘This 
assertion, however, was merely an 
incident of Mr. Williams’s testimony. 
It appears that when his bid was 
unsuccessful, he planned a_ political 
attack on Senator Penrose, who he 
felt had not done all he could to 
help him to get the contract, and an 
exposure of the political methods which 
he was convinced were being used in 
connection with the Capitol contracting, 
The attack was not pressed. At about 
this time Mr. Williams received, on his 
own unsecured note, a loan of $10,000 
from some prominent man whose name 
he declined to reveal. He did acknowl- 
edge, however, that the generous lender 
was a National office-holder. It has 
been strongly intimated by the press 
that this official is a Congressman who 
is the treasurer of a construction com- 
pany which received large contracts for 
metal furnishings and other trimmings 
for the Capitol. In any case it is a 
reasonable deduction that the dropping 
by Mr. Williams of his planned exposure 
was worth $10,000 to some one. Every 
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session of the Commission brings out 
additional bits of evidence of indirect 
and devious methods of awarding con- 
tracts and submitting accounts for work 
(presumably) done; of stupendous profits 
for favored contragtors; of the use of 
materials and of workmanship which are 
not what they purport to be. Already 
sufficient evidence has been secured to 
convince the public, if not the authori- 
ties, that great frauds have been perpe- 
trated in the construction of the Capitol. 


i In Mr. Haskell’s article on 
Municipal «The Texas Idea,” in a recent 
Efficiency . . 

issue of ‘The Outlook, the aim 
and point of the Houston and Galveston 
experiments in city government were thus 
defined: “ Having found the old form 
of government by municipal legislature 
a failure, they have not sought to abolish 
the council or even primarily to reform 
it. They have merely reduced it to such 
a size that its members may be held ac- 
countable, and then have given them the 


power essential to efficiency.”” Whether. 


the voters delegate their powers to a 
board of forty aldermen or to a board of 
five is not material to the maintenance 
of the principles of democracy and rep- 
resentative government. But in these 
Texas towns it has been found that the 
small board, each member of which is 
the executive head of a city department, 
is immensely more efficient, first, because 
it works directly and with simplicity of 
machinery, and, secondly, because not 
only the Mayor, but his assistants, are 
selected at large and stand for the whole 
city. “ The first of these considerations 
obviates delay, debate, and log-rolling; 
the second does away with the usual 
clash of local rivalries, ward interests, 
and petty bargaining. The claim that 
this method is undemocratic is totally 
fallacious ; but there is more point in the 
argument that the members of so small 
a governing body should be subject to 
careful counterchecks and to quick 
rebuke if they neglect the city’s inter- 
est. To this end the “ Des Moines 
plan,” now gaining ground in Iowa 
and elsewhere in the Central West, re- 
quires a local referendum before the 
plan itself can be adopted by the munici. 
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pality. If one-fourth of the voters peti- 
tion for the plan, it is submitted to the 
decision of the people at the ensuing 
election ; and if the plan receives a ma- 
jority vote, it goes into force for six 
years, when it may be abandoned if but 
a fourth of the qualified voters sign a 
petition to that effect and their wishes 
are confirmed at a general election. The 
recall of elective officers is also provided 
for by similar methods of petition and 
vote, while the powers of the Mayor and 
four Councilmen (elected by the city at 
large, as in Texas) are restricted as to 
new undertakings, such as purchasing 
or leasing street-car systems or electric 
light works, by the initiative and refer- 
endum, which are applied in much the 
same way as in Switzerland. Such a 
system of checks as is provided in this 
Des Moines plan is perfectly consistent 
with the basic idea contained in the 
Houston plan, the only question being 
whether or not sufficient executive power 
is left in the hands of the Mayor and 
heads of departments to make municipal 
government businesslike, prompt, and 
economical, <A _ different method of 
attempting to get the special benefit of 
the Texas idea without abandoning the 
old-fashioned legislative principle is seen 
in the somewhat complex machinery 
which has been in operation for about a 
year in Newport, Rhode Island. Here 
again the executive force is in a small 
board of aldermen (five in this case), 
who act with the Mayor and have much 
the same power as do New England 
selectmen. But there is also a ‘super- 
vising body called a Representative 
Council, which meets at least twice a 
year. ‘This consists of one hundred and 
ninety-five members, one-third of whom 
are elected each year. This Representa- 
tive Council, theoretically at least, has 
all the powers of the ancient town-meet- 
ing; it elects city officers and appoints 
a budget committee of twenty-five, which 
makes a report to all the voters on city 
financial affairs. If at any time the 
board of aldermen gives dissatisfaction 
by its acts, it may be called to account 
through the Representative Council, 
while the principle of the referendum on 
matters of public importance is also in- 
cluded in the general plan. Practically 
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(despite the fact that the scheme is de- 
scribed as democratic, as opposed to 
autocratic), the underlying idea in the 
Newport system is that of the Texas ex- 
periment—namely, to secure executive 
efficiency by a small governing body, the 
members of which represent the whole 
city and not the several wards of the 
city. Whether these executive officers 


~ are responsible directly to the people or 


indirectly to a Representative Council 
seems to us of slight consequence and a 
matter, not of fundamental principle, but 
of practical convenience, although oppo- 
nents of the “oligarchy” thought by 
them to exist in Houston and Galveston 
find in the Newport scheme a method of 
constant, aS~contrasted to intermittent, 
expression of the people’s will. 


Mayor McClellan has vetoed 
Speed the bill passed by the New 

York Legislature to equalize 
teachers’ salaries in the schools of New 
York City. He states four objections to 
this measure: 1. That it is a violation 
of home rule in that it undertakes to 
force upon the authorities of New York 
City a specific measure upon which the 
authorities of that city are entirely com- 
petent to pass judgment, and which con- 
cerns only the interests of the city, and to 
do this in a way that will greatly increase 
its expenditures. 2. That the Board of 
Education already has.ample power to 
take the action required by this law pro- 
vided in its judgment the conditions re- 
quire it. 3. That “it is class legislation, 
pure and simple, favoring women in certain 
grades and not in others,” in that ‘in 
those schedules where men are employed 
the salaries of all women teachers are 
automatically raised to the same amounts 
as those of the men, but in those grades 
where there are no men the salaries 
remain unchanged.” 4. That it would 
destroy the elasticity of the present sys- 
tem, and so seriously impair the efficiency 
of the service. He admits that there 
is injustice in the present conditions 
which should be cured, but as cure he 
would recommend giving to the city full 


‘power to regulate all salaries in the 


Department of Education. “If this is 
done, I think the local authorities can be 
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trusted to meet the demands of all its 
employees in a fair spirit, and to fix all 
salaries upon a just and equitable basis.” 
The Legislature has passed the bill over 
the Mayor’s veto by a majority vote, and 
it now goes before the Governor for his 
final action. In our judgment, the prin- 
ciple of home rule as it has been inter- 
preted by the Governor would require 
him to veto it upon the simple ground that 
the question is one which should be left to 
the determination of the local authorities. 
The Outlook reiterates its conviction 
that there are inequalities in the teachers’ 
salaries which ought to be corrected, but 
that a hard and fast rule requiring the 
Educational Department to give im all 
cases where men and women are working 
in the same school the same salaries to 
both sexes for the same quantum of 
work is not the way in which to correct 
those inequalities. We printed last week 
one letter giving a teacher’s view, op- 
posed to The Outlook’s, and will publish 
one or two others next week. 


Dr. Ernst Richard, of 
the Germanic Depart- 
ment of Columbia 
University and President of the German- 
American Peace Society, gave a most 
interesting account of a Franco-German 
peace movement in an illustrated lecture 
which he delivered in the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Astor under the 
auspices of the Women’s Peace Circle of 
New York City last week. In this lec 
ture, with the aid of numerous lantern 
slides made from photographs taken on 
the spot, he told the story of the great 
mining disaster at Courriéres, in France, 
which occurred just a year ago, and in 
which a small band of German miners 
performed heroic work as rescuers of 
their French brothers. About twelve 
hundred men were entombed in the 
mines by a terrible explosion. The 
French sent across the border into the 
Rhenish-Westphalian coal district of 
Germany for some special apparatus 
which had been perfected by German 
science for rescue work of this kind. Not 
only was the apparatus furnished, but 
twenty-one German miners, experts in 


the use of the appliance, volunteered to 
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Peaceful Heroism 
Abroad 


serve both as rescuers and as instructors 
in the management of the apparatus. 
They marched into Courriéres in military 
fashion, but on an expedition of peace 
and life-saving, and descended into the 
pit of death to face dangers more terrible 
than those of war. ‘Those who have ever 
entered an underground mine can imagine 
what courage it takes to crawl,.in pitch 
darkness, through narrow subterranean 
galleries filled with smoke and other 
noxious vapors, with constant danger of 
having retreat cut off by falling stone 
or fire. ‘These terrifying dangers the 
Germans deliberately faced at their own 
volition to bring out such dead bodies as 
they could find and with the hope of 
rescuing a few of the living. It was at 
a time, too, when the German and French 
Governments were in a state of great 
irritation over the Moroccan question, 
and when Jingo newspapers were doing 
their best to stir up national hatred and 
jealousy. The noble heroism of these 
German miners aroused reciprocal feeling 
of grateful appreciation on the part of 
the French, and a sentiment of fraternal 
interdependence was developed which 
had more than local or temporary influ- 
ence. Both French and German news- 
papers forgot their warlike feelings for 
the time to pay hearty and sincere tributes 
both to the heroism and the fraternal 
spirit displayed at Courriéres. The 
apparatus which the German rescuers 
used is a very ingenious contrivance by 
which the miner who wears it is enabled 
to breathe in an atmosphere absolutely 
deadly to human lungs. By means of a 
supply of oxygen and chemicals carried 
in a sort of knapsack and with a light 
headpiece through which the mouth and 
nose are connected with the apparatus, 
the miner is enabled to breathe his own 
breath, so to speak, over and over again 
for two hours. ° The success of this ex- 
pedition of German miners into a foreign 
territory on a mission of peace is not 
only an example which ought to be fol- 
lowed by the organization of permanent 
rescue societies, but is a testimonial to 
the efficiency of scientific industrial edu- 
cation in Germany. These German 
miners were trained not only for coal- 
mining: but for rescue work in mining 
disasters in a model mining school car- 
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ried on by the mine owners’ association 
of the town of Bochum. Dr. Richard’s 
account of the dramatic phases of the 
disaster and of the rescuing party was 
human and picturesque, and his descrip- 
tion and explanation of the technical- 
ities of mining and of the scientific 
features of the remarkable German appa- 
ratus employed by the rescuers was clear 
and easily understood by the average 
layman. It would be well if this lecture 
could be repeated before other societies 
and organizations interested in preparing 
the public to understand the purposes 
and functions of the coming Hague 
Conference. 


The firemen of New 
York and the other 
great cities of this 
country are called upon almost daily to 
exhibit qualities of courage, bravery, and 
physical prowess that are demanded of 
the soldier only now and then in time 
of war. ‘This dramatic heroism of peace, 
of which the events at Courriéres furnish 
a signal example, was displayed in a 
thrilling manner at a serious fire which 
threatened the destruction of life and 
property in a Broadway office building 
at midday on Tuesday of last week. 
The building was occupied by a well- 
known typewriter company, and in the 
cellar and sub-cellar, where the fire broke 
out, there were stored quantities of rub- 
ber, carbon paper, and other materials 
whose combustion produced a dense 
volume of suffocating smoke and noxious 
gases. ‘The upper floors were filled with 
employees, many of whom were young 
women. ‘The fire threatened to be so 
serious a one that several fire companies 
were calléd to the scene. In order to 
get at the sources of the blaze the fire- 
men had to’get down into the sub-cellar 
with their hose. The men, without 
hesitation, plunged into the smoke-filled 
abyss, and worked until overcome, when 
they were pulled out by comrades who 
took their places. In this manner from 
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thirty to forty firemen, one after another, 
succumbed to the poisonous fumes, and 
were brought out unconscious to be 
revived by the surgeons of nine ambu- 
lances which had been summoned to 
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the scene. A temporary emergency 
hospital was hastily arranged in a near-by 
store, in which many of the young women 
employed in the burning building acted 
as nurses. Several of the firemen who 
were dragged out unconscious from the 
blazing building’ plunged in again when 
they had been revived by the physicians 
in charge. ‘The captain of one engine 
company was overcome three times by 
the smoke and flames, each time return- 
ing to the charge. It is believed that no 
lives were lost, but there were many hair- 
breadth escapes, and undoubtedly not a 
few of the men will suffer from the physi- 
cal consequences of this courageous fire- 
fighting for some time to come. If there 
ever comes a time when military battles 
among civilized nations are as infrequent 
as duels among civilized men, there 
need be no fear that there will not be 
opportunity for the exercise of those 
qualities of physical bravery and faith- 
fulness to duty in the face of death 
which have given to war its nobility. It 
appears to us that thé breathing appa- 


‘ratus invented by the Germans for use 


tn mine galleries and chambers filled 
with poisonous gases might be adopted 
by the Fire Department for use in just 
such fires as that above described. 


The focal point of the James- 
town Exposition, so far as 
formal commemoration is 
concerned, was the celebration of the 
three hundredth anniversary, on Monday 
of last week, of the landing of the first 
permanent English settlers in America. 
‘The presence of General Kuroki and 


Jamestown 
Day 


his staff, a parade of eight thousand 


men in line with marines and sailors 
from the different war-ships in the har- 
bor and including some from the Spanish 
cruisers, a salute of three hundred guns 
at noon, a ball and dinner in-the eve- 
ning given on the flagship of the Italian 
fleet, and a brilliant illumination of the 
boats in Hampton Roads at night, were 
features of a memorable occasion. Gov- 
ernor Swanson, of Virginia, presided at 
the formal exercises, and the music was 
furnished by a choir of students from 
William and Mary College. ‘The orator 
of the day, by a very happy choice, was 
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Mr. Bryce, than whom, on either side of 
the ocean, no one could have spoken 
with a larger vision of the historical sig- 
nificance and sequence of one of the great- 
est events in the history of the continent. 
Mr. Bryce characterized the landing at 


Jamestown as an event to be compared, 


for its consequences, with the overthrow 
of the Persian Empire by Alexander, 
with the destruction of Carthage by 
Rome, with the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks. He commented charm- 
ingly on the legends which cluster about 
some of the leading figures in the drama 
of early Virginia settlement, and espe- 
cially about the figures of Captain John 
Smith and of Pocahontas, whom he 
called the Nausicaa of the Virginia 
Odyssey. He emphasized especially two 


qualities in the early Virginians—the 


spirit of adventure and the spirit of 
liberty. . They came from a free country, 
and the love of self-government glowed in 
their hearts. They brought with them the 
principles and traditions of the English 
common law, the legal system “ most 
fully pervaded with the spirit of liberty 
and the most favorable to the develop- 
ment of personal self-reliance and indi- 
vidual responsibility.” This spirit of 
liberty showed itself among the colonists 
from the very beginning. It inspired 
the greatest of all Virginians, and it was 
the keynote of Virginia statesmanship 
at a time when it gave to the Union four 
of its first five Presidents and its great- 
est Chief Justice. During the dark days 
of the Civil War it produced Robert E. 
Lee, “‘one of the finest characters of 
that age.” Today the jealousies of 
States and the antagonisms of sections 
have vanished, and the battlefields where 
Lee and Grant won undying fame can 
now be looked upon by all without bit- 
terness. ‘To-day the clouds of misunder- 
standing between the old country and 
the new have also vanished, and have 
been succeeded by a new affection and 
sympathy. England rejoices in our 
prosperity and unity. “ Among her 
many achievements there is none of 
which she is more proud than this, that 
she laid the foundation of your vast and 
splendid Republic;’” and Mr. Bryce 
quoted the cordial words of greeting 
from King Edward VII. of England to 
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the President, sent across the sea on the 
opening of the Exposition : 

On the occasion of the celebrations com- 
memorating the tercentenary of the founda- 
tion of the first English settlement on the 
American Continent at Jamestown and the 
birth of the American nation, his Majesty’s 
Government wish to offer their warmest con- 
gratulations to the United States Govern- 
ment on the magnificent progress and devel- 
opment which have brought the United 
States into the first rank among the greatest 
nations of the world, not only in material 
prosperity, but also in culture and peaceful 
civilization. The connection which must 
ever exist in history between the British and 
American nations will never be forgotten, 
and will contribute to increase and foster 
ties of affection between the two peoples. 


The address closed with an earnest 


‘appeal to bind liberty and law together 


because they are inseparable. 


4 that De 
resigned the presidency 
of Dartmouth College. He has been 
offered a year’s absence, and we trust 
that he may find it consonant with his 
conscience.to accept this offer, for if he 
does so the acceptance will indicate that 
he is not without hope that he may be 
able to resume his work after a period 
of complete rest. His absolute retire- 
ment would be not only a calamity to 
Dartmouth but a serious loss to New Eng- 
land and indeed to the United States. At 
the same time Dr: William De Witt Hyde 
is laid aside temporariiy from his work 
as President of Bowdoin College. Ap- 
parently the physical breakdown is not 
so serious in his case; he is still remain- 
ing with the College, though released from 
the bulk of his duties ; and there is good 
reason to hope that a summer’s complete 
rest will enable him to resume his posi- 
tion with fresh vigor in the fall. Both 
men were originally in the pastorate. 


‘Dr. Hyde was called directly from his 


parish in New Jersey to the presidency 
of Bowdoin College; Dr. Tucker, for- 
merly a pastor in New York City, went 
thence to a professorship in Andover 
Theological Seminary, from which chair 
he was called to the presidency of Dart- 
mouth College. Each man found the 
College in a weak condition; each, by 
distinguished intellectual leadership, un- 
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flagging industry, and unwearying atten- 
tion to details, has built his College up 
until in each case it has attaied a 
greater prosperity than it has ever before 
known in its history. In each case this 
has been done by no unworthy acts, no 
skillful advertising, no pertinacious beg- 
eging, no flatterv of either wealthy patrons 
or popular prejudices. Ineach case the 
College in its present prosperous condi- 
tion is a monument to a noble service 
worthily performed. In each case the 
retirement, which we trust will prove but 
temporary, is partly at least a result of 
overwork, and the lesson to other and 
younger men is one which is continually 
being taught but never learned—that rest 
is as sacred a duty as toil, that no man can 
safely undertake to do all the work which 
comes in his way to be done, that a man’s 
strength, not the demand upon it, is the 
measure of his duty, and that the wise 
man will treat his strength as he 


and aim always to keep an unused reser 
for possible exigencies. ‘The Outloo 
hopes that both Dr. Hyde and Dr. ‘Tucker 
wit be able at no distant day to return to 
their respective posts, and that they will 
in their future service set an example of 
moderation in work which their most 
enthusiastic admirers cannot conscien- 
tiously say they have set in the past. 
“You Americans,” said an_ English 
official to the writer of this paragraph, 
‘when you find an able man, put the 
work of six men on him and kill him.” 
It is very true. And the remedy is for 
the able men to refuse obstinately to do 
the work of six men even if some of the 
work remains undone. 


The recent meeting 
at New York of the 
Societies for Ethical 
Culture in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Philadeiphia—now federated under 
the constitution of the American Ethical 
Union—should put an end, wherever 
fairly reported, to any apprehension 
among the ill informed of their non- 
religious character. ‘Their unanimous 
refusal to adopt a resolution declaring 
the Union to be a religious organization 
should not be understood as expressing 


The Ethical Culture 
Movement 
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more than repugnance to the ambiguous 
import of a conventional phrase. A 
religious organization commonly stands 
for some special form of religion, based 
on a particular belief or practice. The 
Ethical Union wishes not to be so under- 
stood. But it is none the less religious 
in spirit. Its representative speakers at 
the great meeting in Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday, May 12, put this beyond doubt. 
“Ethical religion is the necessary crown 
and completion of religious thought.” 
“Our success depends on whether we 
are religious.” ‘What social effort 
needs to-day is religion.” ‘The appeal 
of the moral ideal for social service is 
the appeal of religion.” Dr. Adler, the 
founder of the New York society in 
1876, closed the meeting with a fervid 
presentation of the call, ** when the social 
world is now rocking as in-an earth- 
quake,” to “a religious ministry” of 
such ethical preaching as that of the 
prophet Isaiah. ‘“ Blood-guiltiness,” said 
he, is risked by refusal of the call. The 
Ethical Union doubtless includes many 
agnostics. But that the religious spirit 
is compatible with some agnosticism 
cannot be intelligently denied ; agnostics 
may be found in the churches also. 
That the societies for ethical culture 
form but “one factor in a large move- 
ment”? now advancing, and that many 
churches, as well as other bodies, are 
doing the same kind of work, was dis- 
tinctly recognized, and also the duty of 
co-operating with such churches so far 
as permitted, disregarding theological 
barriers. It is time for the churches, 
on their part, to welcome and respond 
to such declarations. ‘The professedly 
religious and the professedly ethical 
need each other, need to make common 
cause for their common interest, and 
they have their common ground in the 
truth expressed in Wundt’s saying, “the 
moral ideal belongs te the realm of 
the infinite.” Public conferences were 
held during the four days’ meeting 
on “ The Demand for Moral Regenera- 
tion in Industrial and Political Life,” 
and on * Moral Education.” The four 
American societies are now federated 
with a much larger number in Europe, 
under the constitution of the Interna- 
tional Union, which afhrms the supreme 
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worth of the ethical spirit apart from all 
metaphysical or theological doctrines. 
Many of the European societies are less 
imbued with a religious spirit, but must 
discover what is evidencing itself here 
the truth of Sabatier’s saying, * Man is 
incurably religious.” 


“The Japanese peo- 
ple love peace. They 
fought for peace. My 

nation wants peace in which to develop 

the opportunities that are hers. We have 
no other desire. The profession which 

I have the misfortune to follow is noble 

only because sometimes it is necessary 

to establish conditions in which peace 
may be maintained and in which the arts 
of peace may flourish.” Such was the 
formal and evidently carefully considered 
declaration made by General Kuroki 
at the great banquet held in his honor 
in New York last week. It is well that 
Japan’s policy and purpose should thus 
be emphatically asserted by the hero of 
the Yalu and of Liaoyang; for, while 
well-informed people know that an ag- 
gressive attitude toward America is as 
far removed as possible from Japan’s 
interest or desire, there seems to be 
growing in the Far West the groundless 
notion that Japan aspires to the owner- 
ship of the Philippines, and sooner or 
later will make them a cause of dis- 
pute with the United States. Not only 
General Kuroki but others high in 
the Japanese diplomatic world and in 
the councils of the Emperor of Japan 
have pointed out the absurdity of this 
fiction, and have made it clear that, 
apart from the old and sincere friend- 
ship between the two nations, Japan 
desires nothing so much as a long period 
of financial and industrial recuperation 
and expansion. A pleasant incident of 
the friendly relations between Japan and 

America is found in the visit of Gen- 

eral Kuroki and Admiral Ijuin, while 
fhe presence in New York’s waters of 
the first two Japanese war-ships which 
have ever come to this country has ex- 
cited general public interest and has 
been accompanied by many picturesque 
features. One of these vessels, the Tsu- 
kuba, was built entirely in Japan, and is 


General Kuroki and 
his Message 


a signal proof of Japanése industrial and 
naval advance. Most of the crews of 
the two ships took part in one or more 
of the fierce sea-fights of the Russo- 
japanese War, and the street crowds 
were never tired of gazing at them, find- 
ing it difficult to reconcile the boyish and 
docile appearance of the men with the 
record of their battles. Among the ad- 
dresses at the banquet above referred to 
none was more vigorous and significant 
than that. of Secretary Straus, who, 
among other things, said: 

Japan, alone among nations, has given the 
world an example of how a people can throw 
off the shackles of an oppressive autocracy 
and endow itself with all the safeguards of 
liberty and justice under a constitutional 
form of government, without going through 
the terrible struggles and devastation of 
bloody revolutions, by following along the 
paths of peaceful evolution. 


The protection of 
foreigners in coun- 
tries like China and 
Turkey demands the exercise by the 
Powers of extr&territorial jurisdiction, 
conceded by those countries. Hence the 
Powers have clothed their Ministers and 
Consuls with judicial powers. But, as our 
officials inChina havegeldom been expert 
lawyers or men having had much judicial 
experience, the arrangement has proved 
very unsatisfactory, particularly as dur- 
ing recent years the intimacy of our 
relations with the Far East has pro- 
digiously increased. Ever since Mr. 
Blaine’s recommendation, successive 
Secretaries of State have endeavored to 
induce Congress to pass a law separating 
the diplomatic and consular from the 
judicial functions of our agents in China. 
Finally, nearly a year ago, chiefly 
through ex-Senator Spooner’s efforts, a 
bill was passed creating a United States 
Court for China to sit at Shanghai, and 
Judge L. R. Wilfley, of North Carolina, 
was appointed to itscharge. After open- 
ing the Court, Judge Wilfley’s first act was 
to require all American attorneys, who 
desired to be enrolled as members of the 
American Bar at Shanghai, first to take 
the examinations prescribed by the Court 
on the subjects of equity, evidence, 
pleading, contracts, torts, criminal law, 
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and extraterritorial statutes, and, second- 
ly, to furnish certificates acceptable to 
the Court of good moral character. Of 
course far more importance was attached 
to the latter than to the former qualifica- 
tion.. Eight Shanghai American lawyers 
applied. Two qualified. The others 
were rejected. <A protest on behalf of 
the latter has been made to the effect 
that it is customary-in the United States 
to admit to practice lawyers who have 
been admitted to practice in other juris- 
dictions. But at all events it is essen- 
tial that the candidate should produce 
evidence of moral character even more 
exacting than at home. A second im- 
portant act of Judge Wilfley’s court 
may be found in the trial, conviction, 
and sentence to imprisonment of a 
number of the leading swindlers and 
gambling-house keepers in Shanghai, who 
have long more than justified the offen- 
sive use of the name “ sharper” as ap- 
plied to certain Americans. But the 
most sensational ' cases have been those 
against American women, keepers of 
disorderly houses. Latterly many Amer- 
ican prostitutes have collected in Shang- 
hai, Hongkong, and other Pacific ports, 
and, repellent as it may seem, through- 
out the Far East the term ‘“ American 
girl’ has in some degree carried a noto- 
rious significance. ‘This, with the fact 
that the permanent keepers of many 
houses of ill fame have been Americans, 


has grievously damaged our prestige. 


In seven out of the eight cases brought 
before him, Judge Wilfley found the 
defendants guilty, the eighth case being 
thrown out only because of a doubt 
as to the defendant’s nationality. The 
seven guilty women escaped with a heavy 
fine and a promise that they would close 
their houses at once, leave China and 
not return. The prosecutions caused 
mote than fifty inmates of other disor- 
derly houses also to depart under the 
impression that their turn would come 
next. It is no wonder that the Chinese 


have come to regard the too numerous 
immoral Americans in the treaty ports 
with suspicion and scorn, while the mor- 
ally disposed Americans in China are 
welcoming Judge Wilfley as the reformer 
whose work in Shanghai may rehabilitate 
our former putation, 
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The works of Joris Karl 
Huysmans, the French 
novelist who died in Paris 
last week, will be eagerly read by those 
future historians who desire to under- 
stand the intellectual and spiritual proc- 
esses of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century in Europe. As literature his 
novels have certain great excellencies 
and certain equally great defects. They 
are not likely to live simply as pieces of 
art, but their value as human documents 
will be very great. ‘The descendant of 
the famous Dutch painter Cornelius 
Huysmans, the son and grandson of 
painters on his father’s side, and the 
grandson of a’ well-known sculptor on 
his mother’s side, Huysmans’s artistic 
tendency showed. itself early, and led 
him to letters. His first excursion in 
fiction was in 1877, the year in which 
Zola published “ L’Assommoir,”’ and was 
an illustration in its crudest and baldest 
form of the extreme doctrine of the nat- 
uralist that every section of life is of equal 
value for the purposes of art. ‘The first 
story, like some of its successors, dealt 
with the most sordid and painful subjects 
in the baldest and most uncompromising 
fashion. The Dutch love of detail and 
the Dutch keenness of perception com- 
bined to give Huysmans’s early novels 
a peculiarly vivid, painful, and revolting 
impression of reality. His early storv, 
“Marthe,” was a study of the lowest 
kind of vice and the most sordid kind 
of wretchedness, worked out in a sneer- 
ing spirit, with a great deal of skill. Then 
followed three or four other stories, each, 
if possible, more revolting than its pred- 
ecessors, and combining in an unusual 
degree the insatiable curiosity, the ab- 
normal sensitiveness, and the unwhole- 
some interest in the passional side of 
life which were characteristic of this 
gifted but diseased man. When “A 
Rebours ” was published, in 1884, there 
was a striking change of attitude. 
Huysmans had turned away from ex- 
treme materialism to excited and nervous 
spiritism. The book was a study in 
morbid psychology, the story of an 
abnormal attempt to heighten all the 
senses by combining them in what 
some one has called ‘a complete 
course in intellectual voluptuousness.”’ 
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In ‘“‘La Bas,” which appeared in 1892, 
Huysmans formally abdicated the doc- 
trine of naturalism in life and in art, and 
took refuge in a kind of renaissance of 
occultism, with a leaning towards Catkol- 
icism on the mystical side, though the 
story still bore the stamp. of a kind of 
abnormal uncleanness. “ En Route,” 
which appeared five years later, was one 
of the most characteristic novels of the 
last quarter of a century: the stery of a 
human soul weary with its own ques- 
tions, eager for something pure and 
true to believe, and drawn to the 
Church as a “hospital for souls.” The 
succeeding novel, “ La Cathédrale,” is 
stamped by wonderful descriptive beauty, 
and shows the author escaping into the 
cloister as a refuge from the monstrosi- 
ties of the world with which he had been 
dealing. From this résumé it will be 
seen that the history of the writer, whose 
first story was so frank in dealing with 
forbidden topics that it could not be 
published in France, but was brought 
out in Belgium, and whose latest story, 
“ L’Oblat,” was written when the author 
had entered a Benedictine Abbey without 
taking vows, is representative and sym- 
bolic in high degree, and in its way will 
furnish the historian of the future with 
a definite record of the progress of a 
human soul from the baldest materialism 
to religious mysticism. 


After long-continued 
negotiations, Abdul 


in Turkey Hamid II., Sultan of 


Turkey, agreed last week to treat Amer- 
ican institutions in his Empire just as 
he -treats those of other nations. In 
particular, he confirmed regular title 
deeds to our schools and other estab- 
lishments, and ordered the authorities 
at various Mediterranean ports to grant 
to them the same customs immunities 
enjoyed by other similar foreign estab- 
lishments. For many years it has seemed 
as if the Sultan were discriminating 
against our institutions. However, when 
protests were made to his Government, 
lists of cur schools and other institutions 
in Turkey, Asia Minor, and Syria were 
asked for by him, with a view to their 
- official recognition. The lists were fur- 


nished, but they seemed to be used only 
as indicating establishments towards 
which oppressive and even suppressive 
measures might be directed. Not only 
was the policy of delay apparently em- 
ployed at every turn, but title deeds for 
the real estate involved were questioned 
and customs duties and taxes were not 
remitted. ‘This contrasted humiliatingly 
with Abdul Hamid’s policy towards other 
nations also having schools, colleges, 
and philanthropic institutions in the 
Empire. As to title deeds, few of 
them in Turkey would stand close scru- 
tiny. The Government’s position seems 
to have been that the property upon 
which our schools were built had not 
been held with unquestioned title, and 
that it could find ground, by calling 
witnesses, for withholding recognition in 
every case. We do not understand that 
with regard to German, French, English, 
and Russian institutions such a position 
has been taken. There would seem to 
be little hope of securing anything from 
the Sultan if our Government should 
definitely concede the point that, in 
order to have an institution American, 
the title, held by an American, must be 
absolutely without flaw. It was not 
unnatural, however, among Turkish 
officials, to think that our Government 
might take such a view, because, applied 
to a country like America or England, 
their contention would have good ground. 
According to many observers, however, 
the contention really had for its object 
only one thing—a reason for refusing our 
Government’s request. Whether. this 
suspicion was justified or not, Abdul 
Hamid’s present desire to increase the 
Turkish general customs dues by three 
per cent. has now given to the Powers 
represented at Constantinople the neces- 
sary leverage to obtain settlement of 
certain pending questions. As to the 
question between the American and 
Turkish Governments, it is at least a 
striking coincidence that the Sultan’s 
consent to our longstanding request 
comes at a time when he would like to 
obtain the approval of all the Ambassa- 
dors at Constantinople to the tariff in- 
crease. His consent is, we think, doubly 
fortunate. Not only does it grant de- 
served recognition to our missionaries 
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and teachers, but it will doubtless be 
welcomed by all broad-minded ‘Turkish 
officials. ‘They and our diplomatic, com- 
mercial, educational, and religious repre- 
sentatives should now find themselves 
in more self-respecting and mutually 
helpful relations. 


r the first tim 
A World Conference wor the 


in J 
the been the seat of a 


great international gathering. Over six 
hundred delegates, representing organi- 
zations in twenty-five countries, assem- 
bled last month in Tokyo. ‘They con- 
stituted the seventh Conference of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
The body represented is a federation of 
various national associations of Christian 
students. Some of them are Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, organized 
in the colleges ; some of them are stu- 
dent organizations, not afhliated with 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The delegates received many messages 
of greeting from officials of high station ; 
among these were messages from Vis- 
count Hayashi, the Japanese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ; Marquis Ito, who sent 
a letter from Korea accompanied with a 
eift of five thousand dollars; Count 
Okuma, Elder Statesman ; the President 
of the United States, the King of Eng- 
land, and the King of Norway. The 
meetings were thronged by ten thousand 
students,-mainly Japanese and Chinese. 
The Conference was of course distinct- 
ively Christian in character; it had a 
definite purpose of proclaiming a Chris- 
tian message ; it advocated ethical and 
intellectual progress by means of the 
Christian religion; it assembled in a 
non-Christian land; yet its existence, so 
far from arousing resentment or opposi- 
tion, evoked rather the warmest expres- 
sion of appreciation and even gratitude. 
That it stimulated emulation is not sur- 
prising. A Buddhist Conference, for 
example, was summoned in the same city 
at the same time; but at that Conference 
resolutions expressing its “ profound re- 
spect” to the gathering of Christians 
were passed, and a deputation to convey 
these resolutions was chosen. Similarly, 
a Conference of Shinto priests sent a let- 


in history, Japan has. 


ter to the Christian Conference expressing 
their sense of the honor which the Fed 
eration had shown to Japan by conven- 
ing in. Tokyo, and, in lieu of a reception 
which could not be arranged for lack of 
time, presented material ‘‘ mementoes 
and tokens of esteem,” in order,’ to use 
their own words, “to express our deep 
appreciation of your coming, and to 
commemorate this bright event in Japan’s 
history.” ‘The press of Japan was em- 
phatic in its expfession of good will. 
Recognition of the influence which the 
Conference would have upon interra- 
tional relations, and particularly 
the growth of good will between the 
East and the West, appreciation of the 
contribution which the Conference would 
make toward the reinforcement of moral 
influence, «specially on Japan at this 
period in its history, and even gratitude 
for the spiritual message which the Con- 
ference had to convey, found expression 
in editorial articles in many newspapers. 
lor example, the Kobe Herald, a news- 
paper printed in English but edited by 
Japanese, has this to say : 

The fact is, we believe, that both the au- 
thorities of Tokyo and the nation at large 
are coming more and more to recognize the 
need of encouraging the spread of spiritual 
and ethical influences to act as steadying 
and inspiring forces in the iransition i 
the old ideas to the new through which 
Japan is passing, and this more particularly 
among the rising generation, to which the 
— Christian Federation especially ap- 
peals. 


The Herald explains that it does not sug- 
gest that the statesmen or the people of 
Japan desire to abandon traditional 
beliefs, but that Christianity is regarded 
as a beneficent force in the development 
of the nation. The Herald also adds, 
in reply to the criticism often leveled 
against Christian missionaries in Japan, 
that, in spite of the justification for some 
of this criticism, 

The very fact that Japan is so ready to 
welcome with pleasure and friendship a great 
Christian organization and to encourage its 
work among the youth of the land is in itself 
the strongest of proofs that the Christian 
missions in this country have in general per- 
formed their tasks in a wise, tactful, and 
beneficent manner. 


At the close of the Conference nearly 
twenty deputations visited the other 
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cities throughout the Empire. Every- 
where these deputations were received 
with cordiality by the highest municipal 
and provincial officials and the financial 
and educational leaders of the people. 
These deputations spoke emphatically 
on behalf of the religion of Christ 
Never before has the Christian message 
been so widely proclaimed to the edu- 
cated classes of any nation. ‘There is 
good ground for calling this Conference, 
as Marquis Ito declared it to be, “ one 
of the most memorable events in the 
history of Japan.”’ 


The Federation of the 
W orld 


We publish elsewhere answers from 
five contributors to the question, What 
should be the next step toward secur- 
ing a world peace? ‘These answers 
are furnished by the’ President of the 
United States, to whose influence the 
success of the Hague ‘Tribunal thus far 
is largely due; Andrew Carnegie, to whom 
the success of the recent Peace Congress 
is to be in no small measure attributed: 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, the 
organizer of the Conciliation Interna- 
tionale ; Edward Everett Hale, who may 
not improperly be designated as the 
prophet and forerunner of the movement; 
and Lyman Abbott. We here venture 
to supplement what these contributors 
say respecting the ‘next step” by an 
interpretation of the movement and a 
forecast of the remoter future toward 
which it leads. ‘That future we believe 
to be the “ Federation of the World.” 
Mr. Seth Low at the Peace Banquet at 
the Waldorf-Astoria put the question, 
Is the Federation of the World the 
dream of a dreamer or the vision of a 
prophet? We believe that it is a true 
vision of a prophet; and we here state 
our reasons for this belief. 

The primordial cell which is the 
foundation of all society is the family. 
This family is an industrial organiza- 
tion; but its industrial relations are those 
of mutual service-—of co-operation, not 
of competition. Difficulties arise in this 


family ; they are settled, not by war, but 
by conciliation, and occasionally by arbi- 
tration. ‘ There is a public opinion in 
this family, and conferences upon the 
common interests; the father, who ts the 
executive head, guides these conferences 
to a wise conclusion and is the will to 
execute them. Out of the family grows 
the tribe. Neighboring tribes are fused 
into a province ora State. The prov- 
inces or States in turn are combined 
into a nation. The United States of 
America furnishes a striking illustration 
of the last stage in this progress toward 
organization. ‘Thirteen colonies, rivals 
of one another, envious of one another, 
jealous of one another, instinctively hos- 
tile, in the dangers of a common peril 
laid aside their jealousies and animosi- 
ties and formed a union of States. These 
States are united in one Nation by a 
triple bond—commercial, judicial, politi- 
cal. Freedom 6f trade and freedom of 
intercourse are guaranteed between them. 
A permanent tribunal is created to which, 
as a matter of course, go all questions 
that may arise between these several 
States, including those affecting integrity 
of territory dnd‘ State honor. A Con- 
gress is created representing these vari- 
ous States, reflecting their various opin- 
ions and interests, and expressing through 
national legislation all that is common 
in those opinions and interests. 

‘This organization of the thirteen colo- 
nies, grown since into a union of forty-six 
States with outlying territories, furnishes 
a striking but not a wholly unique illus- 
tration of national development. In form 
different, in spirit essentially the same, 
was historically the creation of England 
out of the early Saxon kingdoms; of 
Germany out of separate principalities ; 
of France, Spain, Italy, out of often an- 
tagonistic provinces. Different in form, 
but alike in essentials, is the process 
now going on in Russig, by which, with 
many a races and 
classes are being fused into a united 
people, sure to become in time the citi- 
zens and the rulers of a great empire. 

In all these cases the hostilities which 
are bred by mutual ignorance and preju- 
dice, differences of dialect, divers inter- 
ests, all of them inflamed by pride, pas- 
sion, and prejudice, have been overcome 
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by the triple bond—commerce, law, and 
organized public opinion. Commerce 
between these States and provinces 
ceases to be war, setting them one 
against the other, and becomes a mutual 
interchange of products and of services, 
binding them together by the bonds of 
acommon interest. Customs which were 
local and provincial are modified and 
merged into a common law administered 
by a tribunal which all respect. Anda 
representative forum, variously desig- 
nated as Parliament, or Reichstag, or 
Assembly, or Congress, brings together 
the provincial opinions, by free inter- 
course gradually lessens and finally 
eliminates local misunderstandings, and 
creates out of these fragmentary and 
isolated thoughts a public opinion per- 
vaded by the spirit of national patriotism 
and directed to securing national welfare. 

This evolution of the nation out of the 
province, the tribe, and the family points 
unerringly to a world organization which 
is perhaps nearer its consummation than 
any of us suppose. The object of this 
great movement toward peace, of which 
the Hague Tribunal is a manifestation, is 
not merely the cessation of war, still less 
a mere diminution of its horrors. It is 
the fusing of the nations of the world in 
one great brotherhood, as the principali- 
ties of Germany, the provinces of France, 
the kingdoms of England, and the States 
of America have been fused in great 
nations. It is the allaying of national 
prejudices as-provincial prejudices have 
been allayed, and the discovery that the 
interests of humanity are one, as it has 
been discovered that the interests of all 
Germans in Germany, all Englishmen in 
England, all Frenchmen in France, and 
all Americans in the United States are 
one. The processes by which this world 
unification is to be brought about are 
the same as those by which national uni- 
fication has been brought about. The 
nations of the earth are yet to be united 
in one great world confederacy, as prov 
inces, kingdoms, and States have been 
united in one great nationality—by com- 
merce, by law, and by organized public 
opinion. 

For this purpose we need to learn that 
commerce is not war and that the inspira- 
tion of commerce is not an eager greed, 
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whether in the individual or in the nation, 
to get all one can and to keep all one 
gets. We shall hear less about the bal- 
ance of trade being for one nation and 
against another nation ; we shall discover 
that between nations, as between individ- 
uals, that only is a truly good bargain 


‘which benefits both farties to it; we 


shall prohibit commercial wars and the 
bloody encounters which have too often 
grown out of commercial wars; we shall 
gradually take down the trade barriers 
which now separate the nations as once 
trade barriers separated the States 
and provinces; we shall recognize the 
truth that commerce really is what its 
name indicates, mutuality of service; 
and our watchword will become, not com- 
petition but co-operation, or co-operation 
in mutual service and competition in an 
eager ambition to render the greatest 
service. We shall invest the Hague 
Tribunal, already created, with powers 
analogous to those possessed by the 
King’s Bench in England and _ the 
Supreme Court in the United States. 
Its writs will run throughout all the 
world, carrying their messages of justice 
and peace, as tne writs of the King’s 
Bench run through all England and 
those of the Supreme Court through all 
the States of the Union. We shall cease 
to resort to force to determine what is 
justice ; we shall resort instead to the 
reason and conscience of the civilized 
world interpreted through its ablest 
judicial experts. We shall learn war no 
more, but we shall have learned law. 
The prediction of the ancient Hebrew 
prophet will be fulfilled. Because out of 
Zion, that is, out of the voice of God 
speaking in the conscience of man, shall 
go forth law, and because through that 
voice of conscience God shall judge 
among the nations, they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks. The peasant will 
no longer carry a soldier on his back; 
the human energy which has been em- 
ployed in destruction will be directed in 
productive energy. Public opinion, which 
at first was only tribal,.then provincial, 
last of all national, will become human. 
America will not disdain the public 
opinion of the civilized world which con- 
demns her barbarous lynchings ; terror- 
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ists in Russia, whether they be bureau- 
cratic or democratic, will listen to the 
protests of the civilized world against 
organized anarchy and assassination. 
International public opinion, already 
finding sporadic expressions in what Is 
called international law, will create a 
parliament or congress of the nations to 
give to it expression. ‘The Hague Con- 
ference, or its successors, will no longer 
meet merely on special call to deal with 
special exigencies; it will become the 
recognized voice of the nations of the 
earth—the international forum where 
opinions are interchanged,.divers inter- 
ests are discussed, misunderstandings 
are corrected, prejudices are allayed. 
We are perhaps nearer this consum- 
mation than even the prophetic souls of 
our time imagine. Events move swiftly; 
and many concurrent events have, 
during the last century and a half, led 
onward toward this world federation. 
Electricity has brought all civilized peo- 
ples within speaking distance of one 
another; steam has made easy the mate- 
rial interchange of the products of their 
industry. On this side of the Atlantic 
thirteen feeble colonies have grown into 
a Republic which embraces half a con- 
tinent, and a.Pan-American Union is 
bringing the Republics of both conti- 
nents into closer relations. Across the 
sea petty German principalities have 
been formed into a German Empire, and 
hostile Italian provinces into a Kingdom 
of Italy. Autocracy has been supplanted 
in all western Europe by popular repre- 
sentativegovernments. Japan has thrown 
off feudalism and adopted free institu- 
tions, and a hitherto amorphous China 
has begun to grow into a vertebrate na- 
tion. International law has passed from 
a vague aspiration to a custom possess- 
ing a real though undefined authority. 
A Postal Union, an Agricultural Union, 
an Interparliamentary Union, have all 
been organized for conference of the 
nations on their common interests, Inter- 
national arbitration has been substituted 
for war in an increasing number of cases, 
and cases of increasing importance, An 
International Tribunal has been formed, 
with the approval of all the civilized 
nations, to which they may if they will 
submit the justice of their respective 


claims whenever difficulties arise between 
them. And, finally, a Conference of the 
Nations is this summer to be held to 
consider, among other questions, this, 
How can this Tribunal be made efficient, 
not merely, not even/ mainly, to prevent 
war, but to peste to secure justice 
among the nations of the earth? 

The approaching Hague Conference 
is not a mere ccntrivance to lighten the 


taxes of war, alleviate the horrors of 


war, and lessen the number of wars. It 
is an important step in the great process 
of the unification of the world. It is one 
among the many signs which presage 
the coming of a world federation in 
which the nations of the earth will be 
bound together by a triple cord—an un- 
restricted commerce, international law, 
and organized public opinion: a com- 
merce the inspiration of which will be 
mutual service, the object of which will 
be the common welfare; international 
law interpreted by an international tri- 
bunal which will substitute in all differ- 
ences between nations the appeal to 
conscience for the appeal to force; or- 
ganized public opinion expressing itself 
through a parliament or congress of the 
nations which will speak for the thought 
and the will of the civilized peoples of 
the globe. If we read aright the his- 
tory of the past and the signs of the 
present, we are nearing the consumma- 
tion of history in the organization of a 
hitherto unorganized world. 


Bookless Homes 


College teachers report almost incred- 
ible ignorance of standard literature 
among classes that come up to secure 
the higher education. An examination 
of the minds of many freshmen brings 
to light cavities of appalling magnitude ; 
young men from well-to-do homes arrive 
at the college gates without any of the 
passwords which admit men to educated 
society. They have a hazy idea that 
the Bible is an old book which belongs 
with “The New England Primer” on 
the dusty shelves where obsolete publica- 
tions are put out of the way. They have 
heard of Shakespeare, but are under the 
impression that he was a popular novel- 
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ist. ‘They have no knowledge of Colonel 
Esmond, Mr. Pickwick, Sir Roger de 
Coverley, Miles Coverdale, or Evangeline. 
They know something about Rip Van 
Winkle because they have been to the 
theater, and for the same reason they are 
not without impressions of Hamlet, 
though they fail to associate his tragic 
career with Shakespeare. The examina- 
tion papers in English are sometimes 
far more amusing than the journals 
which make joking a profession. If it 
were not for the entrance requirements, 
some students who knock at college doors 


* would be as innocent of knowledge of 


the literature which is supposed to be 
the common possession of educated men 
as if they had just arrived from Mars. 

For this lamentable ignorance con- 
cerning things that every youth ought 
to know from his childhood up it is idle 
to hold students responsible ; they are the 
victims of parents who have abdicated 
their authority and neglected their duty. 
Many of the faults charged against the 
American school should be laid at the 
door of the American home; there are 
too many fathers and mothers in this 
country who act as if the whole duty of 
a parent were met when house, food, and 
clothes are provided. ‘They exercise 
no authority over their children, and 
have no knowledge of or concern with 
their reading, their friends, their amuse- 
ments. ‘They never go near the schools 
in which these children are spending five 
or six hours a day, and their only rela- 
tion with the teachers who are trying 
to give their children those rudimentary 
lessons in conduct, manners, and speech 
which they ought to have learned with- 
out effort at home is the writing of ex- 
cuses that ought not to be granted. 
So far as any real education for life is 
concerned, there are many. luxurious 
homes in America that are worse than 
tenement-houses. 

It is just as much the duty of the home 
to feed the mind of a child as to feed its 


body ; to select what is to be read as to. 


select what is to be eaten; to provide 
good books as good clothing. In the 
most straitened home there ought to 
be a few good books, and as children 
grow older these books ought to increase 
in number. ‘They cost re and by 
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forethought and a little self-sacrifice 
every home may have the beginnings of 
a library. Good books, and only good 
books, ought to be within the reach of 
every child, and every child ought to 
form the reading habit before the many 
diversions of later childhood multiply 
interests and divide attention. 

There are many parents who are eager 
to give their children the best books, but 
do not know how to select them. That 
knowledge is easily accessible in these 
days of public libraries, and of librarians 
whose chief business and pleasure it is 
to give information about books and help 
people to choose wisely what they will 
read. In almost every school there are 
teachers well qualified to advise parents 
about the books they ought to have in 


their homes ; there are carefully prepared _ 


lists of books for different ages to be had 
for the asking ; and a recently published 
book by Mr. Walter Taylor Field, “ Fin- 
gerposts to Children’s Reading” (Mc- 
Clurg), is admirably planned to awaken 
parents to the crying need of the best 
books in the home, and to give practical 
guidance in their selection.- Bookless 
homes are merely boarding-houses for 
neglected children. 


The Rule of the 
Bramble 


A Hindu doctor of laws had been 
glorifying the primitive civilization of 
India. ‘“ Would you, then,” one of his 
American companions asked, “wish to 
see the English withdraw, and leave 
India to take care of itself?” “No!” he 
replied; “the English do police duty, they 
do it very well, they are quite proud of 
their ability to do it, and thus they leave 
the native population at leisure for 
higher things.” That this view of gov- 
ernment as a police function which may 
be left to the politicians to attend to 
while the “‘ best citizens’ devote them- 
selves to “‘ higher things ” is not confined 
to India, Elihu Root makes very clear 
in the remarkable series of addresses 
which he is giving at Yale University. 
We quote: A 


A large part of mankind still regard gov- 
ernments as something quite apart from the 


} 
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main business of life, ——e which is 
undoubtedly necessary to enable them to 
attend to their business, but only incidental 
or accessory to it. They plow and sow and 
harvest; they manufacture and buy and sell; 
they practice the professions and the arts; 
they write and preach; they work and they 
play—under a subconscious impression that 
government is something outside all this 
real business, a function to be performed by 
some one else with whom they have little or 
no concern, as the janitor of an apartment- 
house whom somebody or other had hired 
to keep out thieves and keep the furnace 
running. 

This conception is natural in India, 
where the Anglo-Saxon race govern and 
the native races are governed; or in 
Russia, where the bureaucracy govern 
and the peasants are governed. But it 
is wholly out of place in America, where 
the people govern themselves. “ Popu- 
lar government is organized self-control 
—organized capacity for the development 
of the race.” To take no part in this 
organized self-control of a great people, 
when the opportunity is offered to take 
part in it, is to be recreant to one’s high- 
est duty. There are no “ higher things ” 
than the “organized capacity for the 
development of the race.” 

The essential feature of the present condi- 
tion is that the burden and the duty of gov- 
ernment rest on all men; and no man can 
retire to his business or his pleasures and 
ignore his right to share in government with- 
out shirking a duty. The selfish men who 
have selfish interests to subserve are going 
to take part; the corrupt men who want to 
make something out of government are going 
to take part; the demagogues who wish to 
attain place and power through pandering to 
prejudices of their fellows are going to take 
part. The scheme of popular government 
upon which so much depends cannot be 
worked successfully unless the great body 
of such men as are now in this room do their 
share; and no one of us can fail to do his 
share without forfeiting something of his 
title to self-respect. 

It is sometimes said. that our best 
citizens take no interest in politics. 
This is distinctly not true. The man 
who can contribute to the National wel- 
fare and refuses to do so because he has 
no interest in the National welfare is not 
one of our best citizens; he is one of 
our worst citizens. The higher his social 
position, the greater his wealth, the larger 
his influence, the worse citizen such a man 
‘s. The secret of political apathy is per- 
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sonal selfishness, and personal selfishness 
is always ignoble whatever disguise it 
may adopt, by whatever euphonious alias 
it may call itself. A public office isa 
public trust. Every voter in America 
holds a public office; he is trustee for 
the non-voters and for generations yet 
to come. — And if he refuses to fulfill its 
duties, he is a recreant trustee. He 
wants to take all the advantages of good 
government and shirk all its burdens. 
The secret of bad government among a 
free people has never been better told 
than in the ancient Hebrew Parable of 
the Trees: 


The trees went forth ona time to anoint 
a king over them; and they said unto the 
olive tree, Reign thou over us. But the olive 
tree said unto them, Should I leave my fat- 
ness, wherewith by me they honor God and 
man, and go to be promoted over the trees? 
And the trees said to the fig tree, Come thou, 
and reign over us. But the fig tree said unto 
them, Should I forsake my sweetness, and 
my good fruit, and go to be promoted over 
the trees? Then alll ties trees unto the vine, 
Come thou, and reign overus. And the vine 
said unto them, Should I leave my wine, 
which cheereth God and man, and go to be 
promoted over the trees? Then said all the 
trees unto the bramble, Come thou, and reign 
over us. And the bramble said unto the 
trees, If in truth ye anoint me king over you, 
then come and put your trust in my shadow ; 
and if not, let fire come out of the bramble, 
and devour the cedars of Lebanon. 


One of the most characteristic vices of 
our American life is impatient eagerness 
to get great results from little labor. 
This spirit is the cause of our speculative 
fever—the ambition to become rich 
quickly; to get something for nothing. 
The same spirit is seen in our Church 
life—our futile discussions in sermons 
and ecclesiastical conventions -of the 
question how to get the non-church-goers 
into church, unaccompanied with patient, 
persistent, self-denying work to carry the 
message ‘of the Church to the non- 
church-goer. We puta card on our doors, 
*“ All are welcome,” and think we have 
done our whole duty. We want a great 
result with little labor. The same spirit 
is seen in our politics. We would like 
honesty, economy, efficiency, in our pub- 
lic service; but we do not want them 
enough to pay the price for them. The 
“best citizen” sits at home and reads 
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his evening paper before the fire, or 
swings in his summer hammock on his 
porch with the last ten-cent magazine 
exposure of political corruption in his 
hand, and lazily wonders why somebody 


‘does not do something to better our 


political conditions. “To write and 
read,” says Dogberry, “comes by 
nature.” Many an American Dogberry 
is of like opinion respecting popular 
government. Mr. Root holds a different 
opinion : 

The art of self-government does not come 
to men by nature. It has to be learned. 


- Facility in it has to be acquired by practice. 


Men must be willing to sacrifice something 
of their own apparent individual interest to 
the larger interest of city, State, country, 
and without that willingness successful pop- 
ular government is impossible. 


What Mr. Root says has been often 


said before. What gives his speech 
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especial value is that his life illustrates 
it. One of the encouraging signs of the 
times is the increasing number of men 
who are showing themselves willing to 
lay aside their private interests in order 
to serve the public welfare. The olive- 
tree and the fig-tree and the vine are 
leaving their fruits in order to serve 
the trees. But such notable illustra- 
tions of public spirit, however much they 
may reflect honor on the Nation, can 
render it but a modérate degree of service 
unless their spirit is caught and their 
example is followed by those of us who 
have not their political talent and can- 
not hope to render like distinguished 
service, but in our city, town, or village 
can in humbler ways give ourselves to 
like service of the community animated 
by a like unselfish interest in the public 
welfare. 


THE MEN ON THE DOCKS 


BY ERNEST POOLE 


The strike of the longshoremen now gding on in New York makes it of special interest 
and importance to know how these men live and work. Mr. Poole’s sketch is a graphic 
presentation of the “ men on the docks.”—THE EDITORS. 


docke:s.” The speaker was a 

young giant of an Irishman, a 
foreman on one of the New York ocean 
liner docks. It was late at night, but 
the rush was still at its height. ‘ Wh 
you say longshoreman,” he continued, 
“ they think you mean a bum who spends 
most of his time on the Bowery, in bar- 
rooms, and jail. Now watch this gang, 
and see if you think a bum—or even a 
smart young reporter—could hold the 
job.” He grinned and hurried off to 
give an order. « 

I stood watching the great roaring 
dock, with the bluish are lights glaring 
just under the ceiling—watching the 
teams that came rumbling in, the bales 
and barrels and boxes and bags that 
came rolling, tumbling, and crashing 
toward the gangway, to be gathered in 
clumsy black rope nets and swung by 
thacrane up into the darkness; watch- 
ing the four hundred rough, burly Irish 
and Germans, the short, huge-shouldered 


have a queer idea of 


Italians, with faces that glistened and 
muscles that jumped on hairy arms and 
chests and shoulders. 

‘ Not exactly bums.” The foreman 
was smiling behind me. “ And that’s 
the first reason why /wenty hours ain’t 
too long a stretch of work. The second 
is that when the ship sails they’re all laid 
off, sometimes for three or four days. 
So while the ship’s in dock they want to 
get all the job there is.” He pulled out 
his watch. “It’s now eleven-thirtv. 
This gang went on ‘at seven this morn- 
ing, and they’ve been at it ever since. 
They'll finish at three in the .morning. 
The next gang will go on soon after. 
But there’s lots of these men will stay 
for the second gang, and work thirty, 
thirty-five, or even forty hours!.... 
People have a queer idea of dockers,” 
he repeated. 

In all the fierce rush of American in- 
dustry there is no work so heavy and so 
irregular as this; nor is there one more 
full of danger. And as elsewhere in 
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America, so here, the danger is taken 
as a matter of course. On the docks of 
New York are some thirty thousand 
[Irish and Germans, Italians and Negroes, 
Norwegians and Swedes and Poles. In 
the six weeks spent among them I heard 
many angry demands for more wages, 
but never for shorter hours or safeguards 
to lessen the risk. 

The rate of accidents is high. At 
each large dock along the North River 
a policeman is stationed night and day ; 
every “ambulance accident” must be 
jotted into his note-book ; and, looking 
through these note-books, I found that 
each dock averaged one man killed or 
injured every week. 

One evening about nine o’clock I 
stood by a busy freight hatchway, where 
some fifty men were hard at work. I had 
watched this particular gang many times, 
and to-night they seemed quite the same 
as ever—the same jokes and shouts and 
curses. Only, as one big Scotchman 
tipped a crate from his truck, he turned 
to the man next to him, and they looked 
at each other hard. The big man’s face 
contracted in a gloomy, puzzled expres- 
sion. 

“Tt’s Molly I keep thinkin’ of,” he 
said. ‘Don’t just see how she'll keep 
alive. . . . Mike was such a”—he 
turned suddenly and rattled his empty 
truck off over the dock. 

Mike had been killed an hour before, 
on this very spot, by an enormous crate 
that tumbled. In this gang most of the 
men had been his close friends. They 
had simply gone on working. 

“Tt’s all in the game,” said a humor- 
ous, muscular, round-shouldered Irish- 
man. ‘The ship comes in and she’s 
got to be loaded quick, and in the rush 
somebody’s got to be liurted, and there’s 
no use discussin’ it. Most men don’t 
want to live in cradles except in early 
youth. But here’s something there ¢s 
use in discussin’.” His face suddenly 
changed and he leaned forward. ‘“* Who 
ought to pay for it ?”’ he asked me. 

‘“Who’s to blame? You can’t put it 
all on the company.” 

“Well,” he said, “‘ now suppose we do 
say the man get’s hurt because he’s care- 
less. Why is he careless? Because he’s 
been on the job for eighteen hours, or 


maybe thirty, an’ maybe he’s tired, an’ 
again he may have drunk too much with 
his supper to keep him going. Don’t it 
seem unreasonable to tell that man when 
he’s killed that it’s all his fault? That’s 
what the law does. ‘They call it ‘ negli- 
gence,’ and his widow can’t collect a 
cent.” 

‘“How- about ‘contributory negli- 
gence ??” I asked. His gray eyes 
twinkled. 

“Some people,” he said, “will tell 
you that longshoremen ain’t careful in 
their language. If you want to find how 
untrue that is, just you walk on to any 
dock and shout, ‘ Hooray for contributory 
negligence |’ ” 

‘* Here’s one story,” he continued, “ to 
show you how it works out. Iwas down 
in the bottom of the ship with two men. 
Call ’em Pat and Bill. Me and Bill was 
loosening the chain on a big steel beam 
that had just come down. Pat was 
twenty feet away, ready to wave his hand 
to the engineer on deck to go ahead. 
Pat waved before we was ready. ‘The 
beam fell, only about two feet, but even 
in two feet a steel beam of that size can 
get going awful fast. 

“Well, after Bill had lost his leg the 
lawyers began to make it legal, and they 
found that Bill was guilty of contributory 
negligence for working next to such an 
all-fired careless criminal as Pat. He 
ought to have seen Pat’s murderous 
guilt in his eyes that mornin’—an’ re- 
fused to work near such an Indian!” 

This view of the legal system is calm 
compared to some other opinions I heard. 
Such was the case of a little Italian 
whose cousin Giuseppe had lost his right 
arm. 

Giuseppe had lived joyously in a two- 
room tenement with his little wife, a 
light-haired Italian girl with broad, stolid 
face and serious blue eyes that looked 
at you steadily trying to understand. 
They had been here two years. She 
was only nineteen, but she had already 
two babies, and the time was near when 
another was to be born. Just as in 
Italy, so here, they had used every cent 
of Giuseppe’s weekly wage. When he 
made four dollars they spent it, and they 
did the same one glorious week when he 
made seventeen. At this moment they 
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happened to have five dollars and thirty 
cents, of which one dollar was due the 
installment man to pay for a gorgeous 
flimsy bureau. 

The day after the accident she spent 
fifty cents on red carnations to take to 
Giuseppe’s hospital cot. The rest of the 
money was soon used for food. And 
then the cornér grocer began giving her 
spaghetti and garlic on credit. 

At last Giuseppe came out, weak and 
feeling very blue, with an empty sleeve 
hanging in place of the right arm that 
had stood between them and want. 

Soon after this an Italian lawyer came 
up one night ; he said he was their friend 
and offered to give them fifty brand-new 
one-dollar bills, in return for which 
Giuseppe had only to put his mark to a 
paper. 

It was a miracle! Giuseppe stared at 
the man, his dark face growing radiant. 
He wanted to sign at once. The stolid 
little wife made him wait, and she looked 
steadily at the lawyer—trying to under- 
stand. But the man talked very kindly ; 
and, anyway, one of her babies had just 
begun to cry. So at last she gave in. 
Witnesses were found, and Giuseppe 
signed the paper. 

When the man had gone away, she 


\sat looking hard at the money. All at 


once she started slightly, and a moment 
later two tears trickled slowly down her 
cheeks; And when her husband angrily 
seized her arm, she said, 

“Giuseppe, no one would give us 
money free. ‘This money must be false.” 
At this he grew furious, and ran down 
with it to the corner grocery. But in a 
few minutes back he came, triumphant, 
with forty-four dollars. ‘The grocer had 

‘taken six dollars to settle his bill, and 
was sure that the money was real ! 

So for five weeks, until the third baby 
came, they lived easily again. After 
that began the dreary winter months 
that had made Giuseppe’s cousin so 
angry. For he had been helping to sup- 


- port them ever since. 


“‘Who’s to pay for it?” The law has 
given one answer—careful and complex. 
The dockers have given another—care- 
less and rough, but rather more human. 
It is this: 

One Saturday afternoon I went along 


the North Riverdocks. Atalmost every 
dock entrance I found long lines of 
burly longshoremen before the pay 
windows ; and at almost every window 
stood a man with an empty cigar-box, 
into which each docker dropped fifty 
cents or a quarter out of his pay. This 
was done as a regular custom, and the 
money went to the man on that dock 
who had “had bad luck” that week. 
To him or to his widow. At one dock 
only I found no box. At one the money 
was going to a German who had lost his 
leg three weeks before, while. the names 
of two more recent unfortunates were 
still on the waiting list. 

There were negroes in the line, whose 
dusky vigilant landladies stood waiting 
just outside the dock entrance, but, like 
the others, they all put their money into 
the box. Only once I saw a young 
docker turn quickly from the window 
with his money, and from all along the 
line he received low curses and looks of 
contempt. 

I had a good look at longshoremen 
that day—lined up by hundreds and 
thousands. ‘Thirty thousand laborers, 
rough, huge of timb and tough of mus- 
cle, quick-tempered, hard-swearing, big- 
hearted. They are like the men of the 
lumber camps, with this difference, that 
all along the river fronts are hundreds 
of snug, warm saloons, waiting for the 
men who have just finished from twenty 
to forty hours’ exhausting labor, and are 
now laid off—perhaps for the rest of the 
week. 

The popular idea is wrong. No bums 
and drunkards can stick at such work. 
And as a class the dockers are probably 
the strongest and healthiest men in New 
York. But here, as all through Amer- 
ica’s quickening rush, there are the ten 
per cent. who give out. Go up and 
down the docks any day in New York, 
Hoboken, and Brooklyn, and you will 
find the cost of it all—the three or four 
thousand men who now hunt only for 
odd jobs to get money for drink, the 
wrecks of the rush—* the Shinangos.” 

“It’s alla part of the game.” The 
game of the twentieth century—thrilling, 
tense, and dramatic! Whatever it may 
cost in human life, the ship must sail on 
time | 
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THE NEXT STEP 
FOR PEACE 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
ANDREW CARNEGIE 


BARON d@’ESTOURNELLES 
de CONSTANT 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
LYMAN ABBOTT 


From the President of the United States 


My dear Dr. Abbott: June 8, 1905." 


When the next Hague Conference is held, I trust that all the nations there 
represented will join in framing a general arbitration treaty. In the first Hague 
Convention the nations, through their representatives, declared that they recog- 
nized arbitration “‘ as the most efficacious and at the same time the most equitable 
method of deciding controversies which have not been settled by diplomatic 
methods.” It seems to me that the signatory powers at the next Hague Conven- 
tion ought to take steps to put this declaration into effect. It is neither possible 
nor desirable in the present stage of the world’s progress to agree to arbitrate all 
questions that may come up between different nations. But it is entirely possible 
and exceedingly desirable to limit the classes of cases which it is not possible 
definitely to promise beforehand to arbitrate, and to provide not only that all 
other questions shall be arbitrated, but so far as possible the manner and method 
of proceeding to such arbitration. Such a convention should be approved by the 
treaty-making powers of the several nations in form that would, of course, permit 
arbitration to be entered into without any subsequent treaties, but in accordance 
with the procedure agreed to when the original treaty or convention was ratified. 
The Executive must be given power to arrange the details indispensable to the 
execution of the general treaty, as applied in each special case that arises. 

Yours truly, THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


' This letter was written, as its date will indicate, shortly after the second Hague Conference was determined 
Under date ot April 30, 1907, the President ‘authorizes its publication. THe Epitors. 
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DRAWN FOR THE OUTLOOK BY GEORGE T. TOBIN 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


In October, 194, President Roosevelt suggested to the nations of the world a second Conference at The Hague to continue 
the work of the first. The President subsequently yielded to the Czar of Russia, the originator of the first Conference, the 


honor of calling the second. 
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THE NEXT STEP—INTERNATIONAL 


CONCILIATION 


BY BARON DESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT 


E are not dreamers. We have 
not the slightest illusions as 
to the results of the second 


Hague Conference. We simply con- 
sider it our duty to do what can be done. 
If it is very little compared to what ought 
to be done, it will be better than nothing. 
We have to go step by step. I do not 
speak as a member of the Hague Court 
(and I do not even know whether or not 
I shall be among the representatives of 
France at the coming Conference),* but 
on my own private account, as I haye 
always spoken in the French Parlia- 
ment or anywhere in public. I have 
never said a word about perpetual or 
universal peace, nor about disarmament. 
Speaking only for the present time, I 
think we can do a good deal, if we are 
only content to begin at the beginning. 
At the first Hague Conference a great 
deal was done to lay the foundations of 
a permanent international court. But 
this is not enough. There remain all 
the bad traditions which may lead to 
war among nations. For instance, we 
have to give a definition of what are the 
rights and duties of neutral Powers. This 
is one of the great points that an inter- 
national conference can discuss, If we 
could find a way of preventing neutral 
Powers from supporting war, we would be 
suppressing at the same time one of the 
principal elements of war; and if we can 
define the rights of a neutral, we shall 
suppress one of the present advantages 
of war. We have to discuss also the 
protection of private property at sea, and 
this, too, is a very important problem. 

I might also mention the Red Cross 
question. AlthoughI greatly respect what 
has been done, I do not believe in the 
amelioration of the conditions of war; I 
believe only in the amelioration of the 
conditions of peace. When they speak 
of humanizing war, I cannot accept the 
conflict of those two words. The worse 


Since this was written the appointment of Baron 
d’Estournelles as a delegate has been announced.— 
Tue Epirtors. 


war remains, the better it is. We ought 
not to try to dissimulate its horrors. 

The most important thing to do now 
is to generalize the applications of arbi- 
tration. Until now arbitration has been 
much too limited in its application ; it 
is supposed to be of no use when the 
vital interest and honor of the countries 
are involved; but I am sure all the 
nations will now be ready to extend arbi- 
tration to as many cases as possible. 

We ought to try to have the Hague 
Court as permanent a tribunal as pos- 
sible. The general wish is that the 
international tribunal should be some- 
thing like your Supreme Court, com- 
prising not only the best men one can 
choose, but the most independent as 
well—I mean independent enough to 
forget entirely, in the cases they have to 
decide, the national and patriotic point of 
view. The arbitrators have to be judges, 
not diplomats. They have to decide 
according to justice only, and not to 
depend, more or less, on national instruc- 
tions, or even indirect pressure. I know 
that this is a difficult thing to realize. 
You cannot expect a man to forget his 
country ; he would not be a good judge 
were he unfaithful to his country or to 
his family ; but he will have to harmonize 
his faithfulness and his independence. 
This is not impossible ; you find it quite 
natural at home to ask a judge to sacrifice 
his personality or his family interests, and 
to decide only according to the right and 
his conscience. International jurisdic- 
tion will be improved in proportion to 
the confidence and respect in which the 
arbitrators are held by the Governments 
and by the public in general; and no 
arbitrator will be trusted if he is not 
known as an independent personality. 
You see at once how complicated a matter 
it is to start an international organiza- 
tion of justice. But all these complica- 
tions were the same with a national 
organization, and they exist no more. 

I will hardly speak of the question of 


military expenditures. I started in the 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE 


Mr. Carnegie, by a gift of $1,500,000, has made possible the 
construction at The Hague of a Temple of Peace, as a per- 
manent home for the Hague Tribunal. 


French Parliament in the year 1902 a 
group of international arbitration, which 
now numbers four hundred and fifty out 
of nine hundred members of Parliament. 
This group gave a definition, which has 
no need to be modified, of the problem. 
We said in our programme that, before 
speaking or even thinking of general dis- 
armament, we ought to realize some re- 
duction of armament, and before speaking 
of reduction, to limit the actual burden 
of military expenses. Still, I believe that 
the discussion of the limitation of arma- 
ment can be very useful, because it will 
be a new warning to the public in gen- 
eral of the.importance and the urgency 
of this problem. The more people think 
and speak of these burdens, the more 
fully they realize the necessity of getting 
rid of them. In any case, it is impos- 
sible for the coming Hague Conference 
to seem to be indifferent to the solu- 
tion of such a difficulty. If it is not 
possible for the Conference to settle it, 
as the question has not yet been studied 


enough, still the Conference can very 
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RICHARD BARTHOLDT 


Mr. Bartholdt introduced, at the meeting of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union in 1904, the resolution which suggested to the 
President the action that led to the Second Hague Conference. 


well urge its consideration and ask for a 
speedy solution from the different gov- 
ernments. That is what I have been 
asking so many times from the French 
Parliament and from the different Gov- 
ernments. I never thought the question 
could be settled by a general and inter- 
national discussion previous to a na- 
tional study. I said and I say that all 
the Governments have to understand 
now that the present increase of arma- 
ments cannot last, and that it is to the 
interest of every Government to try to 
limit them. Supposing that three or 
four great military countries would agree 
by a solemn declaration not to increase 
any more their expenses for armaments, 
this agreement would be a kind of elec- 
tric appeal sufficient to determine all 
the others, willingly or not, to follow. 
Yes, they would be obliged to follow, 
under the pressure not only of the gen- 
eral example but of the national opinion. 
I am convinced that if France, Great 
Britain, and the United States, for in- 
stance, had signed a pacific enfente of 
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this kind, it would have been a moral 
and a material victory for them. Far 
from weakening them, this enfenfe would 
have enabled them to develop the maxi- 
mum of their military defense and of 
national security with the minimum 
of sacrifices. I have tried to explain 
this from the tribune of the French 
Senate several times, with no success as 
yet. 

The Hague Conference can do some- 
thing else than discuss the limitation of 
armaments and the questions I have just 
referred to. It is well to try_to sub- 
stitute arbitration for war. But there is 
something still better than arbitration. 
To settle the difficulties when they arise 
is not enough; let us try to remedy 
them before theyarise. Let us organize 
what is more and more known as Inter- 
national Conciliation. I do not say that 
the function of the Conference is to 
organize conciliation, any more than it is 
the function of the various Governments. 
This is an enterprise of individual char- 


. Conciliation,” is an entirely new organ, 


acter; this is our personal duty. It lies 
in the conscience and is the duty of all 
good citizens of all countries, acting to- 
gether, to institute, and then to improve, 
day by day, this new organization. 
Were it to be an official organization, it 
would be useless, because we already 
have diplomacy. If it is individual, if 
through it the good people of all coun- 
tries come into relation one with another, 
exchange visits, correspondence, ideas, 
this will do more to prevent misun- 
derstanding than any official organiza- 
tion. Our association, the “ International 


corresponding to an entirely new need 
of modern society. ‘The nations, being 
now in daily, constant contact, by 
means of railways, telegraphs, ocean 
cables, and all manner of steam and 
electrical inventions, cannot remain mor- 
ally isolated as they weré when distant 
from one another and ignorant of one 
another’s customs, hopes, desires, and 
ideals. 


REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


DESIGN FOR THE TEMPLE OF PEACE AT THE HAGUE 


This design, made by L. M. Cardonnier, of Lille, France, received the first prize in the competition. It is probable, 
however, in view of the widespread criticism of some of its features, that it will not be carried out without modification 
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THE CZAR OF RUSSIA 


In August, 1898, the Czar invited the nations to a Conference at The Hague to 
discuss the question of disarmament. In September, 1905, he issued an invita- 
ee tion, following the suggestion of President Roosevelt, to a second Conference 
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What can the Hague Conference do 
with that new organization if the latter 
is to be private? The Conference may 
give it official encouragement, recognize 
it as a new and very useful private insti- 
tution. Just as the Conference has 
recognized the utility of the organization 
which aids wounded soldiers on the bat- 
tlefield, so the Conference can — 


the desirability of preventing interna- 
tional conflicts. 

If the coming Hague Conference can 
only do what I have tried to outline, it 
will be, I know, very little compared 
with what I should like to see and what 
every civilized man would like to see 
realized ; but it will bea great deal com- 
pared to what existed only ten years ago. 


THE NEXT STE PA LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


BY ANDREW CARNEGIE 


peace to be the formation of a 

League of Nations similar to that 
formed in China recently for a specific 
object, which was successfully accom- 
plished. Germany, Britain, France, Rus- 
sia, Japan, ‘and ourselves participated. 
A German general was in command, If 
the Emperor of Germany asked the 
Powers at The Hague to join him in 
such a league, I believe a sufficient num- 
ber would do so to insure the peace of 
the civilized world without ever requiring 
the exercise of the overwhelming force 
at command. 

A material basis, apart from the moral, 
for such international police force lies in 
the fact that civilized nations have now 
become members of one body in instant 
communication, and their international 
commerce reaches the enormous aggre- 
gate of twenty-six thousand millions of 
dollars per year. They are becoming 
more and more interdependent, and no 
one nation should any longer have the 
right to disturb the peace in which all 
nations are interested. 

This is no novel suggestion, but only 
an extension of the practice of nations. 
In many instances they have combined 
and taken joint action. It is a path 
they have trod for some distance with 
satisfactory results. 

Apart from this, the step that would 
do most for peace is to make reference 
of international disputes to the Hague 
Conference obligatory. We should prob- 
ably have to except those touching their 
“integrity and so-called honor,” but this 


| BELIEVE the next step to universal 


is not very objectionable, since neither 
is likely to be involved. 

The treaty between Norway and 
Sweden excludes “integrity” because 
Norway’s independence has just been 
attained, but whether a dispute does or 
does not. involve it is to be determined 
by the Hague Court. 

Failing in getting all disputes referred 
(the two named excepted), then an exten- 
sion of the causes -to be referred be- 
comes vitally important. We widen the 
boundaries of peace by every dispute 
referred to The Hague. 

Ranking in importance with this is 
mediation before declaring war. We 
should draw here upon the code of 
honor and urge that contending nations 
call in consulting nations as friends, 
and to these refer the questions, “ Is war 
imperative?” “Is there no honorable 
escape?” A remarkable editorial in the 
New York Sun (April 22) upon this 
point is well worth reading. Mr. Bryan 
proposed something. like this in London, 
and the Inter-Parliamentary Council 
adopted it. Anything that brings dis- 
interested parties into the dispute is a 
gain. Every. day’s delay is precious, 
that “over the heat of their distemper 
we may sprinkle cool patience.” 

These and many other suggestions are 
only steps in the right direction, each 
of which will probably prove as difficult 
of accomplishment as a trial of a com- 
bined International Police Force for a 
term of years—which is not only a step 
forward, but which solves the problem 
and abolishes at one stroke the kill 
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ing of men by men in battle like wild 
beasts. 

It involves no bitter contentions, 
arouses no suspiciéns such as’ disarma- 
ment inevitably will, since it allows every 
nation undisturbed control of her own 
domestic policy and only asks co-opera- 
tion for a term for one specific purpose— 
the maintenance of peace. 


Not seldom the easiest way to secure 
agreement in a great problem is to treat 
it boldly as a whole, go to the root, 
and settle #4 upon permanent founda- 
tions. I befieve the world peace prob- 
lem to be a case in point. Petty details 
often arouse more hostility in meetings 
of men than the sweep of large princi- 
ples. 


THE NEXT STEP—THE APPEAL TO 


REASON > 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


\HE new Hague Conference is 
’ goon to meet. The most im- 

portant subject which it can 
consider is: What measures can be taken 
to convert the Hague Tribunal from an 
international ideal into a practical work- 
ing international reality ? 

The creation of the Hague Tribunal 
has provided for an appeal to reason as 
a substitute for the appeal to force in the 
settlement of international difficulties. 
The Hague Tribunal is not a Board of 
Arbitration; it is a Court. A Board of 
Arbitration is constituted after the con- 
troversy has arisen; a Court is a perma- 
nent tribunal, unaffected by the passions 
of the hour. A Board of Arbitration is 
a bi-partisan tribunal, in which each side 
is represented by advocates and an um- 
pire is selected to choose hetween them ; 
a Court is an impartial tribunal, from 
which interested advocates are carefully 
excluded. It is not a substitute for 
diplomacy. Diplomacy secures an agree- 
ment between nations. A Court settles 
a disagreement between nations, It can- 
not always serve as a substitute for war. 
War decides which party is stronger; a 
Court decides which cause-is just. 

The Hague Tribunal marks a great 
advance in civilization. It does for 
nations what supplanting wager of battle 
by courts of justice has done for indi- 
viduals, what the creation of the Supreme 
Court of the United States has done for 
the States of the Union. 

The Court has been created. Its 
practical value has been established by 
some important controversies submitted 


to its adjudication. What remains? That 
the nations should establish a habit of 
submitting their controversies to it. To 
constitute a court by international agree- 
ment was a first step. To initiate a habit 
of referring international disputes to it 
for decision is the second step, and is 
as important as the first. An unused 
court is no better than no court at all. 

No summons can require a nation to 
appear before the Tribunal; no police 
can compel attendance. Public opinion, 
embodied in international agreements to 
submit international differences to this 
international tribunal, must take the 
place of summons enforced by officers of 
the law. 

Separate treaties of arbitration between 
different nations point the way. The 
first Hague Conference by general treaty 
founded a Hague Tribunal; the second 
Hague Conference has no duty so im- 
portant as to frame a second general 
treaty providing for the submission to 
the Hague Tribunal of all international 
differences. If exceptions must be made, 
they should be carefully defined. The 
example of Sweden and Norway may 
well be followed, and the Tribunal itself 
left to determine whether any case 
brought before it comes within the speci- 
fied exceptions. Such a general treaty 
is more important than provisions for 
the amelioration of war, the protection of 
neutrals, or the lessening of armaments ; 
for it is more important to get rid of 
war than to ameliorate its evils; more 
important to abolish war than to protect 
the neutrals while war wages; more im- 
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JOSEPH H. CHOATE 
Mr. Choate will head the American dele- 
gation at the second Hague Conference 


portant to provide an appeal to reason 
than to deprive combatants of their 
arms. Disarmament must follow, not 
precede, the established habit of inter- 
national justice. 

Humanity’s appeal to the approaching 
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GENERAL HORACE PORTER 


General Porter will be the second member of the 
American delegation at the second Hague Conference 


Hague Conference is this: You have 
provided an International Court; pro- 
vide for its use. Substitute the appeal 
to reason for the appeal to force. Leave 
international controversies to a Court of 
Justice instead of to a wager of battle. 


THE NEXT STEP—FUSTICE BETWEEN 
NATIONS 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


business of the Hague Conference 

is to establish justice between na- 
tions, that we need not even talk of 
Peace, for that Peace will follow Justice— 
that will be a great thing. 

One. But the Philistine world asks for 
detail. Let the Congress, then, deter- 
mine what is contraband. The world 
has agreed that neutral Powers may not 
deliver powder or saltpeter, for instance, 
to belligerent Powers. These are con- 


ff we can simply remember that the 


traband. Nowin Mr. Straus’s admirable 
speech he suggests that money may be 
made contraband. A neutral nation, or 
the subject of a neutral nation, should 
not lend money to a belligerent any more 
than it should lend gunpowder. If the 
second Conference could establish this, 
it would be an immense advance. 

Two. Next to this, I should say that 
a decree prohibiting the seizure of pri- 
vate property at sea would alone justify 


the existence of the Conference. This 
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M. NELIDOFF 


The leader of the Russian delegation 
at the second Hague Conference 


is nothing new in our United States 
diplomacy. It appeared in our treaty 
with Frederick the Great in the Revolu- 
tion, and has been steadily urged in our 
treaties with all nations from that hour 
to this. 

Three. We have established, or say 
we have, a “permanent tribunal.” It 
is, I cannot say an assemblage, but a 
company of eighty or more distinguished 
jurists named by the covenanting na- 
tions. From this list of jurists any two 
nations in controversy may name the 
special court which is to sit in that con- 
troversy. 

Would it not be a good thing if an 
arrangement could be made by which, 
twice a year at least, better four times, 
a commission selected from these jurists 
should meet at The Hague, and be ready 
there for anything brought before them? 
I cited, at New York, the familiar fact 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States met nine times in the first three 
years of its existence before any ques- 
tion between State and State was brought 


before it. But those sessiong were not 
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BARON MARSCHALL VON BIEBERSTEIN 


The leader of the German delegation 
at the second Hague Conference 


useless. They prepared the way. It-is 
easy to conceive of minor questions 
which, if the Tribunal were in session 
at The Hague, would be brought before 
it, at least for inquiry, for which you 
would not summon a specific court from 
the ends of the world. 

Four. And, in very large letters, Inter- 
nattonal Law. International Law is now 
to.be found in several hundred treaties. 
Strictly speaking, the International Law 
which exists between America and Italy 
is different from the International Law 
between America and England and the 
International Law between England and 
France. | 

Appoint a commission of five or ten 
jurists who should codify International 
Law. It is just as our State of Massa- 
chusetts once in a generation appoints a 
High Commission to codify its statute 
law. The code we make is then sub- 
mitted to a special meeting of the Legis- 
lature for revision and new enactment. 
That is a rough illustration of what the 
Hague Conference might do. The per- 
manent commission, suggested in Num- 
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ber Three above, might be engaged in 
this affair. 


If the People of the United States will 
highly resolve that the Conference shall 
do something, and will say that, the Con- 
ference will lead the world upward and 
forward in civilization. But this must 
be done by the People of the United 
States. In church meetings, in Boards 
of Trade, in Chambers of Commerce, in 
Trades Unions, in Health Congresses, in 
Jamestown Exposition, wherever men can 
come together, the People of America for 
the next three months must be demand- 
ing that the Conference must do some- 
thing. 


THE FIRST HAGUE 
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‘The thirty Baptist ministers in Oregon 
who chipped in each a dollar apiece to 
pay for a message of thirty words to the 
first Hague Conference do not know 
how much good their message did. I 
do not know. But the Good God knows, 
and I know, and you know, and every 
man who was at The Hague knows, that 
the great basket full of such messages 
as were emptied on the table of the 
American Commission there from day 
to day did the work which they were 
expected to do. 7 

I understand from Captain Amundsen 
that when a Patagonian school-boy rolls 
up a great snowball in South America, he 
affects the position of the Magnetic Pole. 


CONFERENCE AND 


THE SECOND 
A HISTORICAL RESUME 


Russia proposed to the nations an 

international Conference at The 
Hague, Holland. His Minister of For- 
eign Affairs handed to all the foreign 
representatives in St. Petersburg the fol- 
lowing communication : 


The maintenance of general peace and the 
possible reduction of the excessive arma- 
ments which weigh upon all nations present 
themselves in existing conditions to the whole 
world as an ideal toward which the endeavors 
of all governments should be directed. 

The humanitarian and magnanimous ideas 
of his Majesty the Emperor, my august 
master, have been won over to this view in 
the conviction that this lofty aim is in con- 
formity with the most essential interests and 
legitimate views of all the Powers; and the 
Imperial Government thinks the present 
moment would be very favorable to seeking 
the means. 

International discussion is the most effect- 
ual means of insuring all peoples’ benefit— 
a real, durable peace, above all, putting an 
end to the progressive development of the 
present armaments. 

In the course of the last twenty years the 
longing for general appeasement has grown 
especially pronounced in the consciences of 
civilized nations; and the preservation of 
peace has been put forward as an object of 
international policy: It is in its name that 
great States have concluded between them- 
selves powerful alliances. 

(| It is the better to guarantee peace that 


tf August, 1898, the Emperor of 


they have developed, in proportion hitherto | 


unprecedented, their military forces, and still 
continue to increase them, without shrinking 
from any sacrifice. 

Nevertheless, all these efforts have not yet 
been able to bring about the beneficent 
result desired—pacification. 

The financial charges following the up- 
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ward march strike at the very root of public | 


prosperity. The intellectual’ and physical 
strength of the nations’ labor and capital are 


mostly diverted from their natural  famaaee 


tion and are unproductively consume 

Hundreds of millions are devoted to acquir- 
ing terrible engines of destruction, which, 
though to-day regarded as the last word of 
science, are destined to-morrow to lose all 
their value in consequence of some fresh dis- 
covery in the same fields. 

National culture, economic progress, and 
the production of wealth are either paralyzed 
or checked in development. Moreover, in 
proportion as the armaments of the Powers 
increase, they less and less fulfill the gbjects 
the governments have set before themselves. 

The economic crisis, due in great part to 
the system of armaments @ ou/rance, and the 
continual danger which lies in this massin 
of war material, are transforming the aan 
peace of our days into a crushing burden 
which the peoples have more and more diff- 
culty in bearing. 

It appears evident that if this state of 
things were to be prolonged it would inevi- 
tably lead to the very cataclysm it is desired 
to avert, and the horrors whereof make every 
thinking being shudder in advance. 

To put an end to these incessant arma- 
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ments and to seek the means of warding off 
the calamities which are threatening the 
whole world—such is the supreme duty 
to-day imposed upon all States. 

Filled with this idea, his Majesty has been 
pleased to command me to propose to all the 
Governments whose representatives are ac- 
credited to the Imperial Court, the assem- 
bling of a Conference which shall occupy 
itself with this grave problem. 

This Conference will be, by the help of 
God, a happy presage for the century which 
is about to open. It would converge into 
one powerful rocus the efforts of all States 
sincerely seeking to make the great concep- 
tion of universal peace 
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25 May 


It was admirably presided over by 
Baron de Staal, the able head of the 


‘Russian delegation, who recently died 


at the age of eighty-three. The conclu- 
sions of the Conference were embodied 
in a final act signed by all the States 
represented. The Conference tried to 
facilitate the peaceful adjustment of inter- 
national differences by providing for 
mediation in certain cases; for a com- 
mission of inquiry to examine contro- 
verted questions of fact, such as are sus- 
ceptible of judicial 


triumph over the ele- 
ments of trouble and 
discord, and it would, 
at the same time, ce- 
ment their agreement 
by a corporate conse- 
cration of the princi- 
plesof equity and right 
whereon rest the secu- 
rity of States and the 
welfare of peoples. 

In addition to the 
Governments repre- 
sented at St. Peters- 
burg, invitations 
were also issued to 
Ltiixembourg, Mon- 
tenegro, and Siam, 
but none were sent 
to the American re- 
publics, with the ex- 
ception of our own 
and the Mexican 
Governments. Our 
delegates at this Con- 
ference were the 
Hon. Andrew Dick- 


ascertainment, and 
report the result to 
the disputing Powers 


or rejection ; and for 
a Permanent Court 
of Arbitration. It 
also made more def- 
inite and uniform 
the general rules of 
warfare on land and 
sea, specially adapt- 
ing to maritime war- 
fare the principles of 
the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1864. It pro- 
hibited the throwing 
of projectiles and 
explosives from bal- 
loons, and also the 
use of projectiles 
having as their sole 
object the diffusion 
of deleterious gases, 
and, finally, the use 
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United States in A member of the French delegation at the forthcoming ten in the human 


Germany, and who 
was to represent us in Russia; the Hon. 
Seth Low, President of Columbia Univer- 
sity ; the Hon. Stanford Newel, American 
Minister at The Hague; the Hon. Fred- 
erick William Holls, Secretary of the 
Commission ; Captain Alfred T. Mahan, 
the eminent publicist ; and Captain, now 
Genera!, William Crozier, head of the 
Ordnance Bureau in the War Depart- 
ment, 

The Conference was composed of one 
hundred delegates, representing twenty- 
six Powers. It met on May 18, 1899, 
and continued .in session until July 29. 
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Conference; President of the Conciliation Internationale body It then rec- 


ommended a limitation of armed forces 
on land and sea, and\of war budgets ; 
and agreed that a future Conference 
should discuss questions relating to the 
rights and duties of neutrals ; a revision 
of the Geneva Convention humanizing 
maritime warfare ; the inviolability of pri- 
vate property in naval warfare ; the types 
and calibers of rifles and naval guns, and 
the bombardment of ports and towns by 
naval forces. 

Thus closed the first diplomatic gath- 
ering ever called for the discussion of 
guarantees of peace, without reference 


for their acceptance 


é 
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to any particular war, past, present, or 
future. In that discussion the American 
delegation distinguished itse’f particu- 
larly with regard to the subjects of arbi- 
tration, mediation, and the amelioration 
of warfare. While the feeling regarding 
the establishment of a permanent tri- 
bunal was evidently chaotic on the assem- 
bling of the Conference, Messrs. White, 
Low, and Holls from the first had a care- 
fully devised plan for such a tribunal. 
It differed from that adopted mainly in 
contemplating a tribunal capable of meet- 
ing permanently and in full bench in the 
exercise of its functions. As to media- 
tion, Mr. Holls’s plan was unanimously 
adopted, first by the special committee 
and then by the entire Confer As 
to revision of the laws and customs of 
war and in the interdiction of sundry 


arms, explosives, and mechanical agen-* 


cies, the reports of Captains Mahan and 
Crozier formed the basis of action, though 
the action patently needs further detailed 
consideration. 

The first resort to the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration, opened in 1901, was made 
by the United States and Mexico in 1902 
for the settlement of the controversy in 
regard to the Pious Fund Claims, If in 
the Court’s establishment the American 
Government had played a - prominent 
part, it was a grateful privilege to be a 
party to the first case before it. Three 
other controversies have been settled by 
the Court—the Japanese House Tax 
case between Japan on the one side and 
Great Britain, France, and Germany on 
the other; the Venezuelan Preferential 
Payment case, between the three Powers 
which blockaded the ports of Venezuela 
and the seven pacific Powers having 
claims against the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment; finally, the Muscat controversy 
between Great Britain and France over 
their respective treaty rights in that 
country. 


At the meeting at St. Louis, in Sep- 
tember, 1904, of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, a body composed of more than 
two thousand members of National Par- 
liaments, a résolution introduced by the 
American delegation was unanimously 
adopted, requesting the President of the 
United States to invite the nations of the 


world to a second Peace. Conference, 
The resolution was presented to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and he announced that 
he would gladly carry out the suggestion 
embodied in it. Accordingly, in Octo- 
ber, 1904, John Hay, Secretary of State, 
through our representatives at foreign 
capitals, consulted the Governments sig- 
natory to the first Hague Conference 
as to their willingness to reassemble 
at The Hague for the continuation 
of the work there begun in 1899, 
Cordial and unconditional assurances 
were received from all of the Govern- 
ments, with the exception of that of 
Russia. Nicholas II. assented to the 
plan for another Conference, but stated 
that his country could not take part in 
it while it was still engaged in war. The 
question of the date of the Conference 
was therefore left in abeyance until after 
the treaty of peace between Russia and 
Japan had been signed. In September, 
1905, the Emperor issued a formal invi- 
tation to fifty-three nations to send repre- 
sentatives to a second Peace Conference 
at The Hague, President Roosevelt hav- 
ing gracefully yielded to the originator of 
the first Conference the honor of calling 
the second. In his invitation the Em- 
peror said: “ As the course of the late 
war has given ree to a number of ques- 
tions which are of the greatest impor- 
tance, and closely related to the Acts of 
the first Conference, the plenipotentiaries 
of Russia at the future meeting will lay 
before the Conference a detailed pro- 
gramme which could serve as a starting- 
point for its deliberations.” In April, 
1906, the Russian Government sent out 
this programme : 

First—Improvements to be made in the 
provisions of the Convention in regard to 
the peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes as regards the Court of Arbitration 
and the International Commission of In- 
quiry. 

Second—Additions to be made to the pro- 
visions of the Convention of 1899 in regard 
to the laws and customs of war on land— 
among others, those concerning the — 
of hostilities, the rights of neutrals on land, 
etc. One of the declarations of 1899 [the 
prohibition of the throwing of projectiles 
from balloons] having expired, the question 
of its being revived. 

Third—Framing of a convention in regard 


to the laws and customs of maritime warfare, 
concerning the special operations of mari- 
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time warfare, such as the bombardment of 
ports, cities, and villages by a naval force; 
the laying of torpedoes, etc. ; the transforma- 
tion of merchant vessels into war-ships ; the 
rivate property of belligerents at sea; the 
ength of time to be granted to merchant 
ships for their departure from ports either of 
neutrals or of the enemy after the opening of 
hostilities; the rights and duties of neutrals 
at sea; among others, the questions of con- 
traband, the rules applicable to belligerent 
vessels in neutral ports, and the destruction, 
in cases of wis major, of neutral merchant 
vessels captured as prizes. In the said con- 
vention to be drafted there would be intro- 
duced the provisions relative to war on land 
that would be also applicable to maritime 
warfare. 

Fourth—Additions to be made to the Con- 
vention of 1899 for the adaptation to mari- 
time warfare of the principles of the Geneva 
Convention of 1864. 


This memorandum is in striking con- 
trast with the Emperor’s letter of 1898. 
Limitation of armaments, the very sub- 
ject given as a cause for calling the first 
Peace Conference, is omitted entirely 
from the programme of the second. 
The Emperor proposed that the second 
Conference should be held in the sum- 
mer of 1906, but the Pan-American 
Congress already announced made a 
postponement necessary until the summer 
of 1907. Last April the Russian Govern- 
ment sent out this circular note: 


The undersigned Ambassador of Russia, 
by order of his Government, has the honor to 
make the following communication to his 
Excellency the Secretary of State of the 
United States: 

Before the second Peace Conference is 
called the Imperial Government deems it an 
obligation to submit to the Powers which 
have accepted its invitation a statement of 
the present situation. 

All the Powers to which the Imperial Gov- 
ernment communicated in April, 1906, its 
tentative programme of the labors of the new 
Conference have declared their adherence 
thereto. 

However, the following remarks have been 
made with respect to that programme. 

The Goyernment of the Umited States has 
reserved to itself the liberty of submitting to 
the second Conference two additional ques- 
tions, viz.: That of the reduction or limita- 
tion of armaments, and that of bringing about 
an agreement to observe certain limitations 
in the use of force in collecting ordinary 
public debts accruing from contracts. 

The Spanish Government has expressed a 
desire to discuss the limitation of armaments, 
reserving to itself the right to deal with this 
question at the next meeting at The Hague. 

The British Government has given notice 
that it attaches great importance to having 
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the question of expenditures for armament 
discussed at the Conference, and has reserved 
to itself the right of raising it; it has also 
reserved to itself the right of taking no part 
in the discussion of any question mentioned 
in the Russian programme which would be 
unlikely to produce any useful result. 

Japan is of the opinion that certain ques- 
tions not especially enumerated in the pro- 


gramme might be conveniently included 


among the subjects for consideration, and 
reserves to itself the right to take no part 
in or withdraw from any discussion taking 
or tending to take a trend which in its judg- 
ment would not be conducive to any useful 
result. 

The Governments of Bolivia, Denmark, 
Greece, and the Netherlands have also 
reserved to themselves, in a general way, the 
right to submit to the consideration of the 
Conference other subjects similar to those 
explicitly mentioned in the Russian pro- 
gramme. 

The Imperial Government deems it its 
duty to declare for its part that it maintains 


“its programme of the month of April, 19v6, 


as the basis for the deliberations of the Con- 
ference, and that if the Conference should 
broach a question that would appear to it 
unlikely to end in any practical issue, it 
reserves to itself,in its turn, the right to take 
no part in such a discussion. 

Remarks similar to this last have been 
made by thé.German and Austro-Hungarian 
Governments, which have likewise reserved 
to themselves the right to take no part in the 
discussion by the Conference of any question 
which would appear unlikely to end in any 
practical issue. 

In bringing these reservations to the 
knowledge of the Powers, and with the hope 
that the labors of the second Peace Confer- 
ence will create new guarantees for the good 
understanding of the nations of the civilized 
world, the Imperial Government has ad- 
dressed to the Government of the Nether- 
lands a request that it may be pleased to call 
the Conference for the first days of June. 


The opening session of the second 
Hague Conference has now been an- 
nounced for June 15,1907. What will it 
accomplish ? 

It is expected that the delegates will 
pay special attention to some of the 
recommendations, of the recent Peace 
Congress in New York City, particularly 
to the opening of the Hague Court to 
all nations; the evolution of the Hague 
Conferences into a more permanent and 
comprehensive international union, with 
representatives from all the nations, to 
insure regularly and systematically the 
efficient co-operation of the Powers in 
the development and application of inter- 
national law—in other words, an inter- 
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national parliament; a general arbitra- 
tion treaty providing for the reference 
to the Hague Court of international dis- 
putes not to be adjusted by diplomacy 
and, in case of disputes not possible to 
be included in an arbitration convention, 
a mediation treaty, by which the dis- 
putants, before resorting to force, shall 
always invoke the services of an inter- 
national commission of inquiry or the 
mediation of one or more friendly powers. 

The emphasis on the permanence of 
the Hague Court could be increased 
by adopting the recommendation that 
members of the Court should receive 
a uniform salary to be paid to each by 
an appropriation made by the Govern- 
ment appointing him, no member of 
the Court to be permitted to act as legal 
adviser of any nation in any controversy 
submitted for arbitration to any tribunal 
of the Court, nor to hold any office under 
any Government during his term of office 
at The Hague. In other words, the 
Hague Court should not only be compre- 
hensive and permanent, but also self- 
supporting. Each nation signatory to 
the treaty, having a member in the 
Hague Court, should appropriate to the 
Court’s treasury the yearly sum of a 
thousand dollars where the nation has a 
population of less than ten million; two 
thousand dollars where the nation has a 
population of more than ten million but 
less than twenty million, and five thou- 
sand dollars where the nation has a pop- 
ulation of more than ten million—the 
fund to be used to defray the salaries of 
treasurer, clerk, marshal, and other 
court expenses. 

A closely allied subject which surely 
will receive attention is the systemiza- 
tion and codification of the international 
rules and customs which we, call inter- 
national law. 

The subject brought up by Mr. Bryan 
at the Peace Congress may also be con- 
sidered, and a mandate issued that any 
neutral nation supplying a warring nation 
with money should be adjudged guilty of 
a hostile act. 

Another interesting subject is that 
of neutral ocean highways or steamship 
lanes in time of war, as recommended 
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by certain publicists: fleets could then 
fight only within certain limits. 

An allied subject is the permanent 
neutralization of straits and canals, fol- 
lowing the neutralization of the Danish 
Sound and the Suez (anal, already 
secured. 

Finally, a subject sure to arouse dis- 
cussion is that proposed by Mr. Carnegie 


at the recent Peace Congress—the estab- 


lishment of an international peace force, 
which, without interfering with State 
militia and police service, should replace 
rival armies and navies. 

In addition to the subjects in the 
Russian programme concerning actual 
warfare, there will doubtless be a pro- 
posal to extend the three-mile limit for 
all territorial purposes, since the marine 
league—three geographical miles—no 
longer satisfies the demands of modern 
requirements of defense. 

In this connection there is equal 
certainty that a proposal will be made 
providing for the return of prisoners of 
war to their own countrymen, with the 
understanding, first, that they shall not 
again bear arms either against the enemy 
or against his allies during the remainder 
of a particular war; secondly, to make 
assurance doubly sure, that they shall be 
interned by their own Governments in 
districts appointed for the purpose and 
under supervision, making it impossible 
for them, either singly or collectively, to 
take any further part in the war without 
cognizance of all the Powers concerning 
their breach of faith. In other words, 
the prerogatives of parole, now restricted 
to commissioned officers, should be 
extended to the rank and file of the 
army. 

The American delegates to the forth- 
coming Conference will be the Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, former Ambassador 
to England; General Horace Porter, 
former Ambassador to France; Judge 
U. M. Rose, 6f Little Rock, Arkansas ; 
the Hon. William I. Buchanan, former 
Minister to Argentina and later to Pana- 
ma; Brigadier-General George B. Davis, 
Judge-Advocate-General of the Army; 
and Captain Charles S. Sperry, President 
of the Naval War College. 
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THIRD PAPER 


THE SMALL TOWN OF DEERFIELD 
BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Y first knowledge of Deerfield came to 
MI me rather a long time ago. It was a 

compound of indisputable fact and un- 
founded legend: a woman of Deerfield whom I 
met last summer said that I might not allow this 
circumstance to seem so particular with me; that 
the initiatory information of the town received by 
most persons had usually been of an identically 
same kind. 

One morning, during Carnival time, there ap 
peared, at the small private primary school in 
New Orleans of which I was a pupil, a strange 
little girl, who later, during recess, informed us 
wondering Southern children that her home was away up North, but that while she 
and her mother were visiting her Southern aunt in New Orleans for a few weeks 
she would attend our school with her cousin, a new pupil. 

“ Tell us about it there—up North,” we suggested. 

“ T will, if you’ll tell me about it here, first,’’ she promptly replied. 

We agreed; and knowing from the conversation of our elders that orange- 
blossoms, alligators, and the French market interested grown-up Northerners, we 


would have told her about those things. But she interrupted. ‘I want to hear 
stories,” she directed; “ history stories, about how places got their names, and 
about the dreadful things that happened in them.” 

Neither she, nor any of us, was older than eleven years. ‘ History stories?” 


we faltered. 
However, we told her that Louisiana got its name from a French king; and that 


our city was the namesake of an Orleans in Europe, in which a girl who had been 
a soldier had lived. 

“The only dreadful thing that ever happened down here was the War,” we 
assured her in conclusion ; and then, as she pressed us no further, we added; “ Now 
tell us about the North.” 

She explained very soberly the meaning of the word Vermont and the significance 
of the naming of Providence. Then, with an onrush of vivid interest, she told us 
about the French and Indian massacre at Deerfield. ‘“ / was ¢here, last summer !” 
she said, with the effect of a climax. 

We urged her for details, I recollect; and they were not denied us. The small 
Northerner had been an intensely attentive pilgrim; she had forgotten nothing ; 
and all that she remembered we heard. 

“What awful people Indians must be!” we exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” said the stranger within our gates, fervently ; “‘ and so are French people.” 

We Southern children had never seen an Indian. Neither, it was reluctantly 
admitted, had thé Northern child. But we were accustomed to seeing many French 
people. ‘They are of savage,” we maintained; and we instanced our mild- 
mannered native teacher of French as proof. 


Qur new companion still persisted. So very amiable indeed was the French 
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member of our Faculty that finally, un- 
able to decide it ourselves, we took the 
debated question to her for settlement. 
“In old times, ver’ savage they were, 
the French,” she unexpectedly affirmed. 
And then she, in her turn, told history 
stories of dreadful things that had hap- 
pened. We heard about the French 
Revolution; we learned something of 
Marie Antoinette. Best of all, to my 
mind, we made acquaintance with the 
lost Dauphin. ‘“ The small town of Deer- 
field,” she cried, when we had given a 
lengthy and involved explanation of our 
sudden desire for information concerning 
the French character, “it is ‘here it is 
thought one time the Dauphin he is taken 
in secret; and there grow to a man !” 
The small girl from the North returned 
home at the end of a month. I never 
again saw her; and had it not been for 
the lost Dauphin I might have forgotten 
her; and would certainly not have re- 
membered that from her lips I first 
heard the thrilling tale of the village of 
Deerfield. That. little French prince 
remained clearly in my mind for many 
months. The teacher of French told 


me his age at the time of his disappear- 
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ance, and the approximate date of that 
oc¢currence ; another teacher gave me 
the date of the massacre at Deerfield. 
Gradually I made out for myself that 
when the Dauphin arrived at Deerfield 
there just possibly were very old persons 
still living there who just could remem- 
ber the massacre, and who, no doubt, 
told him about it in return for the terri- 
ble tales he no doubt told them about 
the Revolution. 

Very clearly could I see in my mind’s 
| éye-a frail little boy leaning against the 
knee of a feeble old man—a son, possi- 
bly, of the Reverend John Williams. Quite 
distinctly could I hear them speak—the 
old man of the capture of his parents, 
the little boy of the taking prisoner of 
his. It was all very real to me, and it 
had happened in Deerfield. I remem- 
beréd the name of the place; I found it 
oit the map, away up North. 

With the years, other accounts of Deer- 
field came to me. Strangely enough, not 
one of these but seemed to have some 
connecting link with the time of the 
‘French and Indian massacre, and the 
date of the disappearance of the Dauphin. 

A landscape painter whom I met 
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several years ago at a tea in New York 
mentioned casually that he had just re- 
turned from a summer and autumn spent 
in the Berkshires. ‘‘ Deerfield” he par- 
ticularized. 

“Tell me about it—there,” I found 
myself saying. 

“Oh,” he replied, “it is a small town. 
It has just one Street; a long, wide one. 
And you feel that it ought always to be 
spelled with a capital. There are lines 
of wonderful trees arching over it; they 


are very old; they have been there since. 


Colonial days, and you feel that they 
know it, and glory in it. Most of the 
houses are old, too. Amazing things 
have happened in them. You can find 
out about these things; but, when you 
look at the houses, you feel that still 
other things, more amazing, must have 
happened in them; things that you can’t 
find out about, because there is no one 
who knows, who can tell you.” 

I confided to him my dear fancy con- 
cerning the last of the Bourbon princes. 
“Of course,” I hastily forestalled any 


chilling annotation on his part, “ there’ 


is no historical foundation for supposing 
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that any such thing did occur, and 
yet—” 

“And yet,” he interposed with de- 
lightfully spontaneous sympathy, “it 
might have occurred. Why not?” 

Considerably later, in Chicago, at 
Hull House, | made acquaintance with 
a woman who was an enthusiast on the 
subject of artsandcrafts. I had visited 
the Newcomb Pottery, and had fre- 
quently ‘lingered in the salesrooms of 
the Boston Arts and Crafts Society, so 


vid bad some material to contribute to the 


discussion ‘to which she invited me. 
She had infinitely more; for she had 
visited many potteries, and inspected the 
shops, of more than one society of arts 
and .crafts, not only in America, but in 
England and on the Continent. 

“They are all interesting and sig- 
nificant,” she observed. ‘‘ Every move- 
ment to establish a new art or a new 
craft, or to revive an old art or an-old 
craft, is significant. But none about 
which I have known has been more in- 
teresting and more significant than the 
movement begun in Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1896.” 
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“ Deerfield!” I exclaimed involun- 
tarily; and as unpremeditatedly ap- 
pended: “Tell me about it—there.” 

“ Well, it is a small town, you know—” 
she commenced. 

“Ves, I kriow,” I put in; “and very 
old.” 

“ Exactly,” said my new chronicler. 
She added, but quite decidedly, as 
though this were in the nature of a di- 
gression, “It is one of the oldest towns 
in New England; some of the people 
who live there are descendants of the 
first settlers. There is a house there 
that was built very nearly two hundred 
years ago; it has never been in the pos- 
session of any one except the original 
owner and his descendants. One of 
them owns it now.” 

She paused, in order to allow me to 
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comment upon this remarkable circum- 
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stance ; and then went 
back to her main sub- 
ject. 

“The work of the 
Arts and Crafts Society 
there is almost wholly 
a revival of Colonial 
home industries. It is 
done by the women of 
the town in their homes. 
Sometimes orders for 
work from outsiders are 
taken to be filled; but 
aside from that, no arti- 
cles are offered for sale 
anywhere except right - 
in Deerfield; and the 
only salesrooms there 
are in private houses.”’ 

“What are the arti- 
cles made ?” I inquired. 

“ Household embroi- 
dery done with blue 
linen thread, on a white 
linen ground, after de- 
signs modeled on those 
used in Colonial times,” 
was the reply. 

“But who knows 
what those were?” I 
ventured, tentatively. 

“The women who 
started this craft in 
Deerfield have found 
some of them,” an- 
swered my informant ; “ they discovered 
pieces of the old household embroideries, 
in museums chiefly, but also among the 
heirlooms of various families. From 
these they have made new designs— 
and they are continually making others— 
which are true to the plan of the old 
designs, and still are not in any sense 
imitations, or even literal copies.” 

In response to my further questioning 
she told me that other things reminiscent 
of Colonial days besides curtains, bed- 
coverings, and table linens wrought in 
blue linen threads on white linen grounds 
were made by the women of the town. 
“There are the rag carpet rugs,” she 
enumerated ; “‘ and the tufted dimity bed- 
spreads, trimmed with netted fringe ; the 
palm-leaf baskets, and the baskets made 
of raffia—the raffia is dyed by people in 
the town Society of Arts and Crafts, and 
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so is the linen used for 
the embroidery, and it is 
dyed in the old-fashioned 
way, with the old-fash- 
ioned dyestuffs.” 

“And who buys all 
these things ?”’ I queried, 
with an access of practi- 
cality. 

“The tourists whovisit 
the town every year. 
There are hundreds of 
them. They come to see 
the points of historic in- 
terest and to look at the 
relics in the Museum.” 

“ Relics ?” I repeated. 
“ Antique furniture, I 
suppose, and _ Indian 
weapons ?” 

“ Yes,” was the an- 
swer; “and old china, 
and cooking utensils, and 
antiquated clothing—”’ 

“Ts any of the clothing 
French—and small?” I 
asked. 

“No,” replied my nar- 
rator. ‘“ What conceiv- 
able reason is there why 
it should be ?”’ 

I made no offer of any 
reason at all, and she 
would have gone on to 
tell me more, but we 
were interrupted. ‘“ Never mind,” she 
said, noting my disappointment; “ you 
can go to Deerfield when you return to 
the East, and find out the remainder for 
yourself.” 

“ But tell me: this,” I asked, as we 
were parting, “ were there any fleurs-de- 
lis in any of the designs ?” 

Fleurs-de-lis she echoed. “The 
early Massachusetts colonists were Eng- 
lish. Why should they have thought of 
fleurs-de-lis ?” 

I had no opportunity to say why. 
Perhaps it was just as well, 

But I took the advice she offered me. 
As soon as I was able after I returned to 
the East, I went to Deerfield, and found 
out the remainder for myself. 

I was the possessor of a letter of 
introduction to a member of the Arts 
and Crafts Society of Deerfield, who 
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lived in the town during the summer 
months; but, though the month was Au- 
gust, I hesitated about sending the letter 
in advance, for. like Deerfield itself, the 
letter was old—more than three years 
old. The Secretary of the Society en- 
gaged a room for me in advance, for I 
had determined to tarry more than one 
day. It was one of those felicitous acci- 
dents of fate that the name of my land- 
lady was an obviously French name, the 
only such. I afterward learned, in all 
Deerfield. 

“IT expected you sooner,” were her 
first words. 

‘“ But I came on the earliest train,” I 
began. 

“ Train |’ she exclaimed. ‘“ Most peo 
ple come on the trolley.” 

No one had told me about the trolley. 
It ran the whole length of the single 
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Street, which the landscape painter-had 
wished spelled always with acapital. It 
brought the tourists ; it brought the mail ; 
it even brought the New York Herald 
and the Boston Transcript. 
less, it did not bring me any disillusion- 
ment. ‘Though it passed under the old 
trees and by the old houses, it did not 
pass more often than half-hourly; and the 
roadside grass and the dust partly hid 
its tracks. After all, it was something 
added to, not anything taken from, the 
Deerfield I knew. 


Indeed, my days in Deerfield seemed 


happily destined to do nothing so much 
as to give something to me without 
taking anything from me. ‘The people 
whom I met not only corroborated the 
historic stories I had heard; they told 
me still others. The Museum was larger, 
and its relics were much more numerous, 
as well as distinctive and unique in their 
interest, than I had been informed. All 
the arts and crafts which had been cited 
to me proved to be in existence, and 
that after the manner mentioned; and 
there were additional ones, such as the 
weaving of fabrics by hand, the making 
of bayberry candles, and, though im a 
class each by itself, photography, and 
ornamental metal and leather work, and 
jewelry. As for the Street, the one long 
_wide Street, with its line of arching trees 
and its old houses, in spite of the trolley, 
it was all that the landscape painter had 
said, and more. For he had not told me 
about. the katydids. There are surely 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of them, 
on the Street. 

I soon learned that each craft was a sep- 
arate and independent organization, with 
a separate and independent self-consti- 
tuted government of its own; and that the 
Arts and Crafts Society was a union of 
all these guilds, with a Board of Directors 
including one member from each guild. 
The Secretary of the Society was quick 
to say that not so much from her as from 
the several secretaries of the various 
groups of craftsmen could I gain de- 
tailed information regarding their espe- 
cial crafts. 

So ] went to each salesroom, from 
that one in a house at the end of the 
Street nearer Greenfield. in which the 
tufted dimity bedspreads, with their 


Neverthe- 


A CUPBOARD IN ONE OF THE OLD HOUSES 


trimmings of netted fringe, were shown, 
to the house at the other end, nearer the 
old Indian camp, in which hand-woven 
fabrics were on exhibition. In one of 
the old houses of which I had heard I 
saw the embroidery, not only done in 
blue and white, as I had been led to 
expect, but also in other natural colors. 
Even had I had’ no guide, it would not 


have been difficult to find the salesrooms, 


for there were signs on the houses con- 
taining them: The rugs were next the 
Post-Office ; and the baskets were on the 
road over which, in olden days, the stage- 
coach came from Albany. 

Without exception, the several secre- 
taries told me that very nearly every 
woman in Deerfield was in at least one 
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of the guilds; and that they were also 
otherwise so occupied with family or 
other duties that they gave only their 
spare time to the particular craft chosen ; 
and that no worker earned enough in any 
craft to suffice for her entire support. “It 
isn’t everything to them; it is only one 
thing,” was the general consensus of 
opinion. 

They had many other things, as I 
easily discovered. Deerfield is a hospi- 
table place. The people who live in the 
old, and’ new houses too, aid, with 
friendly courtesy, the endeavors of the 
eager visitor to-see and tohear. So sym- 
pathetic did I find one dweller in the 
town that on my last evening, while the 
katydids were arguing their old, old case, 


I spoke to her of my cherished legend. 
“What gave rise to it?” I asked. 

“ An early settler here, who had, peo- - 
ple thought, the Bourbon contour of 
face—”’ 

“ Perhaps—” I began. 

“ No,” asserted my new friend firmly; 
“he was not the Dauphin.” 

“And so the legend had no founda- 


tion !” I said. 


“Oh,” she consoled me, “it had as 
much as any of the other legends about 
the disappearance of the poor child.” 

And as we walked up the Street, dark 
except for the light of the stars, I’ found 
myself wondering if there had been katy- 
dids in Deerfield in the early days—and 
what the little prince had thought of them. 


THERE IS A GARDEN IN MY HEART 


BY MERIBAH ABBOTT 


My neighbor hath a garden, 
A garden good to see; 
In lovely row the flowers grow 
To lure the vagrant bee, 
And all the air is sweet with scent 
From leaf and bud and blossom blent. 


High on my window ledge is set 
A box of modest mignonette— 


Only*this . . 


. but I envy not 


My neighbor, rich in his rainbow plot. 


There is a garden in my heart 
Bright as a crownéd king’s, 
And love lives there beyond compare, 
And faith undying springs ; 
And all its walks are warm with sun 
From blessings known and friendships won. 


'My neighbor, glancing o’er his rosy hedge, 
Smiles at the box upon my window ledge, 


Nor dreams that 


tilled in poverty and pain— 


Mine is the fairer garden of the twain. 
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An Alaskan 


By Oscar von Engeln 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


Wonderplace 


THEZCABCADING GLACIER 


AKUTAT BAY is a lonely fiord- 

arm of the sea, which reaches 

from the North Pacific Ocean 
into the land, near the base of Mount 
St. Elias, long famous as the highest 
peak on the continent. Along the shores 
of this fiord some of Nature’s titan forces, 
by which 4ll the earth was once rough- 
hewn, are even now exerting themselves 
tremendously ; and the story of their 
efforts is here written large upon its face. 
The region is a show-place of the might 
of Nature, whose offer of comhat has 
ever been the lure which drew men into 
the wilderness, and now beckons them 
in increasing numbers to the North— 
one of her last strongholds. As mem- 
bers of a government survey expedition, 
we spent the summer of 1906 in this 


sub-arctic country, and the following 
pages contain some account of the 
unique grandeur of its natural phe- 
nomena. 

Nothing could be more romantic to 
one who had long dreamed of life in un- 
explored wilds than the manner of our 
disembarkment on those shores. The 
ship had sailed as far as she dared up 
the uncharted bay. It was one o’clock 
in the morning, and the long Alaskan 
June day was just breaking from the 
semi-darkness of the two-hour night. 
Our belongings were being heaped into 
a small dory by the ship’s crew, as we 
bade good-by to the more ambitious of 
our passenger friends, who had crept 
shivering from their berths at that hour 


for the double purpose of seeing us ‘off 
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and having a chance to view this scene, 
afforded from a ship’s deck perhaps only 
three times in history. Then we clam- 
bered down the side and the men pulled 
and thrust their way toward the beach 
through the numerous icebergs’ which 
clittered incessantly as they ground 
against one another in the long swell. 


_ Fen minutes, fifteen minutes, elapsed, 


and then the shore, which had seemed a 
mere shelf at the base of the tremendous 
snow-capped ridges, opened out, and_ 
with a rush we rode in upon the sandy 
beach on the crest of a great roller. 


¢ 
“There was a scurry as every one jumped - 


overboard and aided in dragging the 
boat up beyond the reach of the next 
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their mass. Around us on all sides, 
from the beach to the base of the hills, 
and high up on their slopes, ran a very 
riot of flowers, in hues the most gorgeous. 
Blue and white lupines predominated, 
while red, yellow, and orange gentians, 
white lace-leafed yarrows, purple epilo- 
bum, great rank plants of wild celery 
with broad white blooms, and along the 
ground trailing pea-vines with myriads 
of blossoms—a profusion of color inde- 
scribable—were all marshaled in military 
array by the slender stalks of the wild- 
oat. Clumps of green willow and cotton- 
wood relieved the monotony, and from 
blossom to blossom flitted shadowy hum- 
ming-birds, seemingly in a very ecstasy 


“THE MOUNTAINS BEAMED A WELCOME ' 


wave ; succeeded by a silence as we 
stood and watched the ship, which had 
remained to see us safely ashore, now 
steam slowly away toward the open 
ocean. We turned our faces landward, 
and through the gray dawn there came 
the plaintive, repeated whistles of the 
marmots on the slopes above ; that was 
all.. Then we shook ourselves instinct- 
ively, and in a trice the tents were up, 
supplies under cover, and ourselves 
tucked comfortably in our sleeping-bags. 

When we turned out again, the day 
had far advanced.and the surroundings 
taken on a new aspect. The mountains 
no longer threatened, but rather beamed ¢ 
a welcome from beneath their snowy 
helmets, while out on the bay the ice- 
berg squadron, in white splendor, moved 
in solemn procession, countermarching 
under command of the deep, strong tidal 
currents encompassing seven-eighths of 


of haste lest there be not time for them 
to visit all the flowers. It was a scene 
which would be the despair of the land- 
scape gardener, and which he could not 
hope to rival if he should cast his most 
precious flower seeds in reckless pro- 
fusion over the most fertile of acres. 

To understand such a seeming anom- 
aly, in what we are pleased to think an 
altogether desolate land, one must pause 
to consider the climatic conditions. The 
great westerly winds, blowing untram- 
meled over the wide reaches of the warm 
Pacific, are here buffeted back and robbed 
of their moisture by the lofty peaks of 
the St. Elias range;, On the mountains 
the condensed moisture falls as snow the 
year round; along the coastal foreland, 
in summer, asrain. And, although sum- 
mer is the dry season, yet only one day 
in five, on the average, is perfectly clear; 
meanwhile the temperature is compara- 
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““WE CREPT AS NEAR AS WE DARED TO THE GREAT ICE WALL” 
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tively high, thus giving the region 
almost hot-house conditions. The grow- 
ing season, moreover, is short ; therefore 
all species, to survive, must blossom and 
come to fruition with one accord. 

If, postulates our elementary geology, 
the snow which falls on the lofty mour 
tain peaks (or in high latitudes) were 
released only -by melting, all the moist- 
ure on our planet would soon be locked 
up. Fortunately, this is not the case. 
The snow accumulates in the upland 
valleys, and by surface melting and the 
pressure of succeeding. falls it is com- 
pacted into ice, and then slowly, prob- 
ably by alternate movements of the 
component crystals, it moves from the 
high elevations down the mountain-side 


A WALL OF ICE FIVE MILES LONG—THE ICE 


until it reaches the sea or the lowland— . 
an ice stream which we call a glacier. 
There is probably nowhere in the 
world a region more favorable for the 
formation of these ice streams in their 
grandest proportions than this southeast 
corner of Alaska. Around Yakutat Bay : 
and its narrower fiord extensions they 
exist in such numbers that they are not 
counted, yet the smallest\would compare 
favorably with, the largest of the Alpine 
glaciers, while these latter would be mere 
threads beside the grander of the ones 
which here fill the valleys. To visit 
them was part of our projected summer’s 
plans. | 
It was on the third of July that we | a 
rowed past Haenke Island, which all but 
ws shuts out the view of the larg- 


est glaciers from the lower 
bay, and on which the disap- 
pointed Malaspina stood more 
than a century ago, and found, 
blocked by a solid wall of ice, 
an opening which he had 
fondly hoped would prove to 
be the long sought Northwest 
passage. Poor Malaspina! 
his voyage has been lost sight . 
of jn the light of the greater 
achievements of other and 
even contemporary explorers. 
One can well imagine his 
emotions standing on this is- Ba 
land; he named the passage | 
“ Disengango .Bayo,” which 
translated is Disenchantment 
Bay. Since his time the ice 
has retreated, and one can 
* now round the point and 


“THE MALASPINA—PUSHING FORWARD VISIBLY ” 
Note the great ice-blocks. and the trees over- 
turned and uprooted after coming into foliage 
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enter Russel and the Nunatak 
fiord which lie beyond. 


~ 
“a 


\ were ranged the mighty sum- 


CLIFF OF THE TURNER AND HUBBARD GLACIERS 


Just at the bend of the bay we camped 
for the night, which was dark and 
cloudy enough to shut out all the view 
but the immediate foreground; and 
all through its hours there sounded a 
distant booming, as of heavy artillery — 
the thunder of great icebergs crashing 
from the ice clift into the sea—and fol- 
lowed minutes later by a sullen wash 
of the resulting waves over the pebble 
beach on which our tents were pitched. 
,No more impressive salute to the ap- 
proaching Fourth of July could be 
imagined. 

In the morning the sun rose bright 
and clear, not a cloud flecked the sky, 
and what a spectacle was then revealed ! 
There was the battery unveiled—a solid, 
practically uninterrupted wall 


helped to swell the mighty ice-flood 
which pushed back the sea and cov- 
ered its surface with a shimmering 
flotilla of icebergs, heaving ceaselessly 
as, with distant boom or near-by roar, 
hull after hull was added to the fleet 
and set the waters in a turmoil with its 
launching. 

We crept as near as we dared to the 
great ice wall, and rocked for hours 
amon e bergs, lost in wonder. Truly, 
here’‘‘ the force of Nature could no fur- 
ther go;” here was abundant food for 
the fine frenzy of the poet. With stone 
of alabaster whiteness and purity, and 
ornament of the clearest sapphire blue, 
a magic mason kept fashioning along its 
front tower and minaret, arch and colon- 


of ice, five miles long and two 
hundred and eighty-three feet 
high, gleaming and sparkling 
in the strong light, the ice 
cliff of the Turner and Hub- 
bard Glaciers. Behind the ice 
cliff, dwarfing the distance by 
their elevations, so that, al- 
though miles away, they 
seemed to tower straight up, 


mits of Mounts Vancouver, 
Seattle, Hubbard, ‘Turner, 
and Cook, each fifteen thou- 
sand or more feet high, with 
their every spur, every crag, 
boldly outlined against the 
sky. And from every valley 
on their slopes, from behind 
every flank, from every cor- 
ner, came a glacier; one 
thought involuntarily of the 


“TWOFOLD DESTRUCTION OF THE FOREST” 


gathering of the clans. All “A forest of spruce being overwhelmed by a solid wall of ice. Taken in the rain 
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nade, cathedral spire and domé, éach 
production seeming to. rival or surpass 
the last in beauty, or in grandeur, or in 
subtle charm. A doomed structure would 
tremble ; then, with a blinding rush, the 
whole would crumble into iridescent bits 
and slide into the sea, while a veil of 
white vapor shrouded its former site. 
When this curtain again lifted, behold, 
a new fancy of the creating artisan occu- 
pied the place. 

In grandeur and in size the Hubbard 
Glacier, in conjunction withits immediate 
neighbor, the Turner, easily surpasses 
every other tidal glacier on the North 
American continent, so far as known. 
But for pure beauty it is far too vast to 
rival the Nunatak Glacier, which lies at 
the far end of a deep, narrow fiord of 
the same name, deploying at right angles 
from Disenchantment Bay. The Nuna- 
tak ‘may be best likened to a narrow 
white ribbon rolled down from the 
mountains to the fiord basin below, 
between precipitous rock walls, the lower 
a thousand feet high. It is the color, the 
solid masses of pure color, that give 
this ice stream its fascination. Imagine 
Nature producing a lithograph of the 
most gorgeous type: she has done so at 
the Nunatak. The waters of the fiord 
are of a creamy gray, due to the sus- 
pended rock flour from the glacier mill 
which they carry; the ice is white and 
tinged with pale green, and has a texture 
of beaten silver; the fiord walls are of 
warm brown, and the sky above the 
clearest of blues—each tint one unbroken 
expanse. Artists are wont to supply 
hues where Nature has put only grays, 
but here imagination is at a discount, 
and the veriest tyro could block in the 
colors. The steep fiord walls enable one 
to look perpendicularly down upon the 
great seracs of its crevassed front and 
watch the “calving” of the bergs. Em- 
ployed thus, one gives no heed to time, 
but simply revels in the scene before 
him. 

A far wider interest attaches to glaciers 
than to other equally spectacular natural 
phenomena, for in geologically very recent 
time practically all the northern half of 
Europe and North America was covered 
by an ice mass flowing in the same man- 
ner as these present-day streams. The 


larger part of the North American mass 
originated in two points, the eastern 
portion wholly in Labrador; and in its 
southward progress over the land it 
wrought remarkable changes in the 
topography of the country. It swept 
away the vegetation and the accumulated 
soil of centuries, and ground away the 
solid rock - below. It dammed and 
diverted streams, carved out valleys, 
formed, ridges, made lakes and water- 
falls; to it, in fact, much of the scenic 
interest of our land is owing. Niagara 
would not exist had there been no con- 
tinental glacier. ‘The changes wrought 
by Nature are, in general, slow, pro- 
gressing in long cycles, but the glaciers 
are among the exceptional. forces, by 
whose aid she accomplishes the work of 
years in a day. 

Think back into that time of the con- 
tinental glacier. In Labrador the ice 
mass started, and, growing ever, moved 
out in all directions, overwhelming the 
land, razing the forests, driving south 
the animal life, turning first from their 
courses and then locking the streams in 
its icy grip, until all the smiling land 
was naught but an arctic waste. For 
years the glacier remained, while from 
its southern border there poured great 
floods of water, laden to the utmost with 
the scourings of this giant mill grinding 
continuously all the rock to the north, 
and depositing the débris in great sheets, 
sometimes three hundred feet-in thick- 
ness, over the surface of the south. 
Then consider its recession when the 
climate changed, and the rate of melting 
exceeded the forward movement, and the 
ice front shrunk slowly back to the 
north, while the plants, following closely 
its retreat, again established themselves 
on the freed land. It is perhaps the most 
tremendous drama that Nature ever 
staged. 

There is a general belief that the 
present time is a last remnant of the 
glacial age, and this belief finds confirma- 
tion in the fact that practically all the 
known glaciers of the world are dwin- 
dling in size. A few instances of slight 
forward movement have been discovered, 
but only sufficient in amount to whet the 
curiosity of the scientist as to the nature 
of the phenomena attending the advance 
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“DIVIDED AND SUBDIVIDED, FORMING A PERFECT NETWORK OF CHANNELS’ 


? 


The picture is taken from a mountain summit, and shows snow in the corner. The streams which start in the middle dis- 
tance, having no apparent connection with large trunks, are from springs due to melting of buried detached ice-masses, 


overwhelmed by stream deposits before they could melt. 


of a really great ice sheet. Therefore 
the front of each new glacier has been 
eagerly examined, and the known ones 
watched in the hope of securing data 
bearing on this fascinating topic. How 
fast does the ice mass grind away the 
surface over which it rides? where does 
it use its tools most effectively—near the 
melting end, in the middle, or far up 
toward its source? does the advancing 
front act as a great plow gouging an 
enormous furrow into the earth? does 
the water of its melting escape over the 
surface, or from beneath the mass? what 
is the effect of different kinds of topog- 
raphy on its rate of movement? funda- 
mentally, how does it move? These and 
similar questions, alike thus of scientific 
and popular interest, are the ones on 
which all observers are trying to gain 
information. 

In this study various types of glaciers 
have been differentiated, and of ‘these 
types many find an illustration among 
the ice tongues which contribute to 
Yakutat Bay. The Hubbard, Turner, 
and Nunatak ice streams are known as 
tidal glaciers, emptying directly into the 
sea. Near the last of these is the Cas- 
cading Glacier, a veritable ice cascade. 
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The distance to the seashore is five or six miles. 


I know of no more curious feeling than 
that which one has on standing at its 
foot—a feeling that here is a tremendous 
fossil waterfall sculptured in marble on 
the dark cliff. Yet the thought comes 
that it has an abundant endowment of 
life, as is well testified to by the fact that 
in the previous year a similar cascading 
glacier slipped with one great rush into 
the ‘sea, thereby setting up a wave which 
swept one hundred and thirty feet high 
upon the surrounding coast, and scared 
the seal-hunting Thlinket Indians, whose 
camp it carried away, half to death. 
The Indians have a superstitious ter- 
ror of all the glaciers, calling them the 
‘Ghosts ;” and whenever they come to 
any of the numerous gloomy arched 
cave passages which lead under the ice, 
they will not go on without hurling a 
number of large boulders into the open- 
ing, hoping to harm “ Father Hoo,” the 
evil spirit who dwells under the ice. 
Across the fiord from the Cascading 
Glacier is the Hidden Glacier, which 
contrasts with it remarkably. This ice 
tongue descends from the mountains in 
a broad “U ”-shaped, typically glacial 
valley of easy slope which it has eroded 
for itself down to tide-water. It would 
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seem that, having completed this task, 
it immediately retired from the scene, 
for it has already retreated behind a spur 
of the mountain, and is now completely 
hidden from the bay. As it retreats it 
is carefully smoothing out the highway 
to the sea, which it rough-carved in its 
advance, grading and graveling by 
means of its silt-carrying streams. This 
is the type of glacier most common 
to-day. 

Not so easily won as this highway 
would have been was the pathway which 
opened up early one morning, vista-like, 
while we were encamped on the west 
shore “of the bay proper. ‘To the south 
the great incandescent summits of the 
mountains behind the Hubbard Glacier 
were bathed in a sky of the palest green, 
possessing a luster whose sheen was 
transmitted to the heaving surface of 
the ice-dotted bay below. ‘The lower 
mountain slopes, on the other hand, 
wore streamers of the filmiest white mist, 
long and _ intricately parallel; these 
moved slowly, like ghost trails, into the 
deep rich purple of the shadowed but- 
tresses. Between the peaks themselves, 
with the splendid width and smoothness 
of an imperial highway, the Hubbard 
Glacier invited a dash to the seat of the 
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Winter King’s palace, surely not far 
beyond that great gateway. 

But the adventurous spirit tempted to 
seize upon this opportunity to storm the 
seat of power of the genie of the North 
would have found at his feet the edge of 
a grim barrier to be surmounted before 
that open pathway could he attained. 
Great frosty icebergs, sullenly gray, 
crunched and ground one another over 
all the wide water area between, incited 
to the fray by the_ malicious fury of 
the mob-waves of the surf which rolled 
continuously along the shore. Every 
few minutes one of the larger bergs 
would turn completely, splashing wide 
the foaming spray, and adding to the 
intensity of the turmoil on the beach. 
It needed only the thunder of ever new 
bergs detaching themselves from the 
glacier front to join in the combat to 
complete the setting. And if then the 
bold spirit had looked up again to 
the shining heights for inspiration, he 
would have found that meanwhile leaden 
clouds of vapor had blotted them out, 
and that the opportunity was for always 
lost. 

I have noted, in a previous paragraph, 
the fact that practically all the known 
glaciers of the world are retreating and 
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HIDDEN GLACIER 


The foreground is composed of clay and sand. which the waters of the melt- 


ing glacier are spreading over the surface. 


Note the V-shape of the valley 
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dwindling in size. Imagine, then, our 
surprise when we approached the western 
front of the Malaspina Glacier, a great 
plain of ice which mantles the foot of 
Mount St. Elias, and has been considered 
ever since its discovery as the most 
dormant of ice sheets, to find it pushing 
forward visibly, overturning, uprooting, 
and literally tearing out the young forest 
which opposed its advance. The front 
of this glacier, which had been described 
by former explorers, notably I. Russel, 
as a long, easy, and in part forest-cov- 
ered slope, could now best be likened to 
a high cliff of much broken, dark granite, 
the dirt film on its outcropping surface 
so completely masking its real character 
that one without foreknowledge would 
never have suspected it, except on close 
inspection, to be ice. ; 
We followed around this cliff for many 
miles, and everywhere the same condi- 
tions prevailed. ‘The rapidity of the 
advance may be judged by the fact that 
most of the trees had come into foliage 
that spring before being disturbed. On 
such a glacier Mark Twain might per- 
haps have voyaged without suffering 
from ennui. The destruction of the 
forest was not wrought by the thrust of 
the ice mass alone, but also by its being 
continually bombarded and overwhelmed 
by moraine boulders, large and small, 
bounding from the top of the glacier. 
Many fell forty feet from the base of the 
cliff. During a rain-storm we came to a 
point where this was especially impress- 
ive, and our attempt to get a photograph 
of the twofold destruction here in prog- 
ress was a unique experience, though 
the resulting picture was not a great 
success. ‘The tripod was set up on the 
sliding débris, inside what might be 
called the firing line of the glacier, and 
then, moving carefully,to avoid jarring 
the instrument, after wiping the lens 
montentarily free from moisture, and 
casting an apprehensive eye upward as 
if to measure the chance of a fifty-pound 
boulder selecting as a landing-place the 
spot upon which you were perched, it 
was necessary to duck under the cloth 
and focus the camera. ‘Then, with wide- 
open lens and a three-second exposure, 
a semblance of a record was secured. 
Fortunately, with the exception of a 


small pebble, the camera site escaped 
being struck during these moments. 

If the glaciers were here destroying 
the land, the water which had its source 
in their melting was making herculean 
efforts to repair the damage. Near the 
point at which we took the rainy-day 
photograph there gushed forth from 
beneath the ice a tremendous torrent, 
so laden with sediment that it had the 
consistency of liquid brown mud. Such 
were its velocity and volume, however, 
that boulders weighing hundreds of 
pounds were rolled along its bottom, 
giving rise to a horrid grinding sound. 
But soon the first force was checked, 
and then the stream divided and sub- 
divided, until it formed a perfect net- 
work of channels, over the plain which 
it had itself built up by dropping its 
load as the current was “progressively 
slowed. 

Where the stream entered the bay was 
a great flat of quicksand and mud, and 
the material ever increased in coarse- 
ness, and the channels became deeper, 
as one approached the source. One can 
hardly conceive of the amount of mate- 
rial that a glacial stream of this magni- 
tude carries in suspension alone. It was 
often necessary for us to wade the streams 
in their lower courses. The network of 
this particular stream we crossed com- 
pletely twice, the water being about the 
temperature of melting ice, and on reach- 
ing the far side our coat-pockets were 
full of fine silt, deposited because of the 
momentary eddy forming about us while 
crossing. By such streams, issuing from 
the front of the continental glacier dur- 
ing the great Ice Age, and flowing south- 
ward in vast floods, the great blanket of 
clay and sand, sometimes.three hundred 
feet thick, was spread over all the area of 
the northern half of our Middle West. 

If the efforts which the glacial streams 
are making to counteract the destruc- 
tive erosion of the ice are termed hercu- 
lean, then titanic must be the word 
applied to the force which in a single 
upthrust lifted the land surface around 
Yakutat Bay, mountains and all, forty 
feet higher above sea level than they 
had been previously. Never before in 
the history of geological science has a 
recent uplift of such magnitude been 
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recorded. Moreover, the evidence re- 
garding the lesser ones is very obscure, 
so that we have here our first direct 
knowledge of tremendous crustal move- 
ments. 

The whole uplift took place during 
the latter half of September, 1899, being 
practically continuous during that time, 
with occasional sharp shocks; it caused 
great waves in the bay, probably as 
the water rushed out from it, for its bot- 
tom also was raised, as is proven by-the 
appearance of new reefs and islands in 
its confines. To-day one may walk for 
miles along its shores, over dry beaches, 
high above the reach of the highest 
storm wave, crunching underfoot the 
yet undecomposed seaweed and _ the 
whitened barnacles clinging still to the 
rocks on which they once grew, and 
around which the surf once rolled con- 
tinuously. The evidence of the uplift is 
complete. Old sea caves and wave-cut 
cliffs, areas where the plants have not 
yet had time to gain a foothold, all help 
to tell the story. If one has wondered 
how the sediments of old sea bottoms 
may form the summit rocks of the high- 
est mountains, here is an illustration of 
a force at work adequate to lift them to 
such a height. It was probably this 
same crustal movement that made the 
Malaspina Glacier so active, as no climatic 
change could have affected it so mark- 
edly within a few years’ time. 

Perhaps, too, it was this uplift, or a 
related one, that shattered the front of 
the Muir Glacier to the south, and thus 
packed the bay into which it flows with 
detached icebergs so closely as to make 
it impossible for the tourist steamers to 
approach its ice cliff. If this condition 
shall induce a first visit by these boats to 
Yakutat Bay, it is bound to become one 
of the show-places of the world, for the 
number and variety of the impressive 
natural phenomena: around its shores 
cannot fail to give the region the promi- 
nence it deserves in the tourist’s cata- 
logue of the earth’s wonder-places whose 
sights take fast hold on the imagination. 


Mount St. Elias, towering serene and 
pyramid-like from the desert of snow at 
its foot, above even all the great peaks 
which encompass it, would alone repay 
the additional northward journey. 

The two weeks during which this up- 
lift occurred were a period of almost 
uninterrupted earthquakes in the Yuka- 
tat Bay vicinity. As reported by the 
missionary at the Indian settlement situ- 
ated at the mouth of the bay, and by 
prospectors encamped near by, some of 
the shocks were of great violence. 

Thus this earthquake, consequent upon 
the uplifting of a great block of the 
earth’s crust, in connection with the 
California earthquake, where the move- 
ment was mainly lateral, points deci- 
sively to the correctness of the theory of 
earthquakes recently elaborated in a 
paper by Professor William H. Hobbs. 
Earthquakes of great magnitude have 
formerly been ascribed to the concus- 
sion—and the resulting vibration waves 
sent out—produced by the thrusting up 
against the surficial crust of the earth, 
comparatively thinner than an egg-shell, 
of a molten mass from the dense interior, 
in much the manner of the blow of a water- 
hammer in a vacuum glass tube, or the 
explosion of volcanic gases at such a 
point, called the epicentrum of the earth- 
quake, from which waves were supposed 
to radiate in all directions. 


While some minor earthquakes have 


no doubt such an origin, the evidence 
now at hand locates the greatest damage 
done by an earthquake of the first im- 
portance always along a line which 
passes through the affected points. This 
would indicate that the tremblings are 
due to the frictional resistance offered 
to the adjustment to stress, by movement 
along fault lines, between two great oro- 
graphic blocks into which Hobbs assumes 
all the outer earth crust to be divided. 
If this be true, and if we can iocate these 
lines with accuracy, we could in the future 
so found our cities as to avoid the greater 
part of the damage done by earthquakes 
by shunning these lines of disturbance. 
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IN THE EVERGLADES—WITH 
CAMERA AND CANOE 


BY FULIAN A. DIMOCK 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE Everglades—the mysterious, the unexplored—lay 
before me. From the head of Harney’s River I looked 
out upon them, and, instead of an interminable stretch 
of impenetrable saw-grass, beheld a multitude of isJands, 
so many that only here and there could the horizon be 
seen. 

From a tree the eye could follow the courses of three 
bonnet-choked streams for several miles. Tentatively 
we pushed ahead with the skiff. The grass, clinging to 
the sides of the boat, held it back. Hard work would 
rob the trip of its romance. For the heavier craft we 
substituted our litthke Canadian canoe, and this passed 
through the obstructions unheedful of them. I had 
been in the wildernesses of the North, the West, and the 
South, but nowhere had I found adventure. Here, at 
last, it seemed within my reach; I determined to become 
an explorer ! 

The Baby (as the canoe was called from the canvas 
nightie which she wore as a protection from the tropical 
sun) was outfitted with camera equipment, lunch, rifle, 

poles, and paddles. Early the next morning the two hunter-boys and I left the 

big boat. For five hours we pushed in a northerly direction, straight toward the 
heart of this watery land of mystery. The sloughs were open and continuous, 
branching and coming together again, but always leaving an open way. P®dlin 


A YOUNG EVERGLADITE 


and paddling were both easy, the limestone rock giving a secure hold for the pore, — 


sometimes too secure, as it would occasionally catch in some crevice. This was 
announced by a big splash, for the boys had been drilled for months to keep the 
camera dry atany cost. ‘To recover the pole from the canoe was to risk a capsize, 
while to fall overboard after it was only to get wet. 

By noon we were probably thirty miles from the Gulf at the mouth of Harney’s 
River. ‘The character of the Glades had not changed. ‘They were thickly studded 
with islands; the rock continued from one to five feet below the surface and was 
covered with a varying depth of muck, averaging perhaps eighteen inches; there 
were fish in the waters and birds in the air. As we pushed to a group of trees, 
hoping to find land enough on which to make a fire for lunch, I was mentally 
determining to bring my best girl, that she might be the first of her sex to penetrate 
this region. The land was there—a square yard—and carved on one of the tree- 
trunks was K-A-T-E! 

The return trip was interrupted by camera work. The daily showers of the 
rainy season were around us, and the cloud effects were becoming propitious. 
Ground for a tripod was absent. Sometimes this could be remedied by standing 
in the water and holding the camera on my head, while the boys in the canoe 
furnished the human-interest foreground. When the mud and water were too deep 
for this, and I had to have the view, we brought branches and brush from the 


‘nearest island and piled them on the muck bottom until the footing was fairly 


solid. Once it happened that one of the branches was the home of a colony 
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of big ants, and as I stood upon it bal- 
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ancing a heavy camera on my head,I ahead of us. 


was reminded of the darkey’s explana- 
tion of the chicken in his hat—* must 
have crawled up my trouser leg.” 


We tried, vainly, to 
start a blaze in the 
saw-grass. All hunters, 
here, burn the grass of 
the prairies. Although 
they give various excuses 
for so doing, I think that 
the real reason some- 
times is to help .them 
find their way home. 
When ours ,Fefused to 
burn, we were sorry. 
Later we were sorrier. 

The usual shower 
overtook us. The cam- 
era was wrapped in rub- 
ber blankets to shield it 
from the falling torrents. 
As the deluge continued, 
I lifted it to my knees to 
protect it from the rising 
flood. As I was ballast, 
I retained my seat on 
the bottom of the canoe. 
The horizon was a mat- 
ter of rods away, but we 
pushed ahead, I wishing 
for the compass which 
the boys had scorned in 
the morning. When we 
neared the edge of the 
Glades, the landmarks 
which had distinguished 
the head of the river in 
the morning had been du- 
plicated by every clump 
of trees in sight. The 
boy in the bow recog- 
nized those to the south, 
while the one in the stern 
swore by those to the 
north. I was ballast. We 
went to the north. Need- 
less to say, we should 
have turned south, and 
paid for our mistake by 
having to cross through 
a strand of heavy saw- 
grass. To accomplish 
this all hands went over- 


THE CAMERA AT THE MAST- 
HEAD 


Acertain excuse for the evident care of thé 
camera-man may be found 1m the fact that on 
his first ascent the ropes of the boatswain’s 
chair parted in mid-air. The picture on the 
opposite page was made from the mast-head. 


board and we pushed the canoe through 


We reached the big boat with the dark- 
ness, finding the Scribe preparing supper 
for one, as he supposed that we were des- 
‘tined to spend the night 


intheGlades. HeandI 
then planned to cross the 
Everglades to Miami. 
The story of that trip be- 
longs to him, but this 
much of it is mine: to be 
lost in the Everglades is 
a condition of the mind. 
On this night I had been 
“lost” within seeing dis- 
tance of the big boat, 
accompanied by two 
competent hunters, and 
with the risk confined to 
the chance of spending 
an uncomfortable night 
and the loss of one meal. 
On the longer trip we 
did not know where we 
were, we had no place 
on which to sleep, and 
we did not know when 
we could get out. But 
we were in the frame of 
mind of the Indian— 
“Injun not lost, Injun 
here ; wigwam lost.” 

At the end of that trip 
we slowly steamed down 
the Miami River (for we 
crossed in a power boat) 
to the haunts of civiliza- 
tion. Our party could 
not muster a coat or a 
necktie, but we dined 
and slept at one of 
Miami’s hotels, though, 
as the hunter-boy ex- 
plained, it couldn’t be a 
very good one, for the 
proprietor forgot toleave 
a comb and hair-brush 
in his room. 

But we had crossed 


the trackless Everglades; . 
my paddle had carried 


me where white man had 
not been before. I was 
an explorer | 
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THE ISLANDS ARE REALLY CLUMPS OF TREES 
The trees are of bay and myrtle and shrubs of cocoa-plum, and the island rarely possésses a foot of dry land. This one had about two 
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GEORGE STAPLES RICE 


BY ROBERT 


R. GEORGE STAPLES RICE, 
MI Chief Engineer to the Board 
of Rapid Transit Railroad 
Commissioners of the city of New York, 
is a noteworthy example of the kind of 
public servant the democracy must in- 
creasingly produce and foster if it is to 
fulfill its great destiny in the world. One 
of the genuinely humiliating spectacles 
which during the past few years Ameri- 
cans have too frequently been called 
upon to witness has been the desertion 
or abuse of positions of high public trust 
by men who have been willing to forego 
the honor of faithful service to the people 
for the sake either of unearned dividends 
or of the diminished responsibility and 
higher wages offered them by private 
corporations. With the exception of 
about seven years in his long career, Mr. 
Rice has devoted his skill and energy 
to the honorable execution of important 
public trusts, because he is primarily an 
engineer rather than a_ self-interested 
piomoter, a public-spirited citizen rather 
than an over-zealous runner in the race 
for wealth, 

What one means by saying that Mr. 
Rice is primarily an engineer rather than 
a self-interested promoter is well illus- 
trated by an incident that occurred at 
the very outset of his career. He had 
graduated from Harvard in 1870. Before 
graduating he had received his first pro- 
fessional experience as an assistant in 
the construction of the splendid Chestnut 
Hill Reservoir in Boston. In 1870 the 
distinguished engineer, Joseph P. Davis— 
to whom New York owes Prospect Park 
in Brooklyn, Boston its admirable drain- 
age system, St. Louis its modern water 
supply—called him to the post of assist- 
ant engineer on the Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, water-works, then in process of 
construction. In the following year the 
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Commissioner of Docks, etc., in New York 
City was in search of an engineer for 
his department, and a friend of Mr. Rice, 
who had the requisite authority, offered 
the position in the metropolis to him, 
The salary named by the Commissioner 
was about two and a half times what Mr, 
Rice was getting at Lowell, and might 
well have made the young man feel that 
his fortune was about to be made. 
“George,” said Mr. Davis—Mr. Rice 
was the one of Mr. Davis’s assistants 
whom he always called by his given 
name—*“ this offer may be a good thing. 
Possibly the dock department in New 
York can give you wider opportunities 
to gain experience in your profession 
than you can get here. But this is the 
only point I should advise you to con- 
sider. As for the money, any man can 
ask for a large salary, but very few men 
have either the ability, the patience, or 
the conscience to deserve it.” Mr. Rice 
knew that Mr. Davis was one of the 
ablest engineers in the country, and that 
to work under him was to receive a 
training that would be as invaluable from 
a professional point of view as it would 
be technically sound. Of course he kept 
his hands off the larger salary, ignored 
the allurements of the metropolis, and 
remained at Lowell. For twenty years 
after that day he never knew in advance 
what his salary was going to be. His 
choice of position was invariably deter- 
mined by its significance as an engineer- 
ing problem. It was not until he was 
invited to become chief engineer to the 
Boston Rapid Transit Commission, in 
1892, that he named his salary before 
entering upon the duties of his office, 
and in that case his action was taken at 
the request of the Commissin. 

To be a master of one’s profession, to 


place excellence of workmanship before 
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money, is inevitably to be a good public 
servant. Mr. Rice continued his work 
in the East until 1887. In that year 
Mr. Davis made him his active assistant 
in the construction of the main drainage 
works in Boston, and in 1887 he was 
placed in charge of what is considered 
by engineers the most complete sewerage 
system in existence. 

With this preparation, to which he 
added a number of years of rugged en- 
gineering adventure in the mining regions 
of Arizona and Colorado with a friend 
who is to-day manager for the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company, Mr. Rice came 
to New York in 1887 to take charge, as 
deputy chief engineer, of the new Croton 
Aqueduct, which at that time was sup- 
posed to be nearing completion. He 
found that this most important of the 
great municipal enterprises had fallen 
into the hands of a group of unscru- 
pulous contractors in whose mind public 
works existed only for their quick enrich- 
ment. The Croton aqueduct, it will be 
remembered, runs, for a distance of ap- 
proximately thirty miles, from Croton 
Lake in northern Westchester County to 
One Hundred and Thirty-fourth Street 
in Manhattan, at an average depth of 
one hundred and seventy feet below the 
surface, through gneiss and limestone 
rock. One of the conditions of the con- 
tract under which the aqueduct was 
being built required that the aqueduct 
tunnel should be lined with from three 
to four courses of brick, laid in cement, 
and that the cavities left about the tun- 
nel lining by the dynamite should be 
filled in solidly with rubble masonry, at 
a cost to the city of five dollars a 
cubic yard. Instead, therefore, of mak- 
ing the drills and blastings conform as 
closely as possible to the actual specified 
dimensions of the aqueduct tunnel, the 
contractors in chaxrge of the work tore 
out as much stone as possible. Rough 
rubble masonry—the mere dumping, 
often, as these contractors interpreted 
it, of loose rock and mortar into the ex- 
cavations—paid better than the careful 
construction of the tunnel itself, or of 
the tunnel lining, which, being of brick, 
required high-priced skilled labor. But 
even rough masonry, when the blastings 
were large enough, took time, and as a 
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consequence of this brazen grafting 
game, the tunnel, to be finished within 
the period of the contract, had to be 
thrown together hurriedly and carelessly. 
Many of the cavities about the tunnel 
lining were not filled in at all, and fre- 
quently the outer courses of brick were 
left as clean as when they had left the 
kiln—without soil or stain from mortar. 
Now think of a young Bostonian oppos- 
ing his force to a gang of dishonest polit- 
ical jobbers! But Mr. Rice, heedless of 
attempts at blackmail, heedless, too, of 
bribery and threats, fought hard and 
effectually. The greater part of thirty 
miles of the aquéduct was ripped out 
and done over; Mr. Rice thoroughly 
examined and overhauled the entire 
work ; and after having established mili- 
tary discipline among his forces, swiftly 
carried the aqueduct to satisfactory com- 
pletion, under the inspiration of Mr. 
Davis’s teaching that the first business 
of an engineer is good engineering, and 
that an efficient engineer, in a democracy 
of crowded cities, holds the most respon- 
sible of public trusts. 

This aqueduct episode of Mr. Rice’s 
career is abundantly worth dwelling 
upon, because the attitude which he then 
assumed towards a trying situation is 
far from universal, and because it is im- 
perative to the welfare of the democracy 
that it should become so. 

What the usual attitude is, all the 
world knows. In the course of a recent 
investigation of the transportation facili- 
ties of New York it was my fortune to 
discuss the relation of the democracy to 
public utilities with a gentleman who for 
some years had been prominently asso- 
ciated with them, but who had withdrawn 
from the public service because, as he 
frankly put it, he preferred the arbitrary 
tyranny of the capitalist to the capricious 
tyranny of the people. “My friend,’ he 
said, growing seriously pragmatical, “ I 
tell you, the people have no imagination. 
They do not know what is good for 
them. Besides, the men whom they 
send to Albany and Washington do not 
understand the business of capitalists as 
the capitalists do.” 

“If, then,” I somewhat playfully in- 
terpolated, “the people enact statutes 
which seem to the capitalists to interfere 
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with what they consider the satisfactory 
operation of their enterprises—?” 

“It is the capitalist’s right and duty 
to violate the statutes, and take the unjust 
penalty of persecution.” 

This is one way of looking at the case : 
the people are blind, and there is no 
good either in heeding their will or in 
attempting to enlighten them. It is the 
attitude, not of the lover of the democ- 
racy, but of the condescending adherent 
of our modern benevolently feudalistic 
order. 

Now, Mr. Rice’s point of view, like 
that, happily, of an ever-increasing num- 
ber of able men, is quite the opposite. 
He prefers the service of the public, 
because he believes in the essential, the 
fundamental justice and wisdom of the 
people. As the engineer in charge of 
the Croton aqueduct, he was hampered 
in the execution of his work by political 
contractors of the worst sort. He might 
readily have permitted himself to identify 
these contractors with the people, and 
might well have felt himself justified in 
resigning his charge. But he realized 
the importance of the aqueduct to the 
public welfare; he believed that if he 
‘ made the facts of the situation known to 
the people, they would support him in 
his determination to root out graft and 
set the enterprise right. Just because 
he was an engineer, and understood the 
problem before him, he held it incumbent 
upon him to enlighten the public—in 
short, to regard himself as a citizen even 
more than an engineer. And, as he had 
foreseen, the public did admirably sup- 
port him in his fight. It is largely to 
Mr. Rice’s conception of his duty, which 
involves a belief in the fairness and in- 
telligence of the people, that New York 
owes the exposure of the defective work 
in the aqueduct and consequently the 
present security of her water supply. 

When he had ended his work upon 
the Croton aqueduct, Mr, Rice went to 
Boston, at the request of the Boston 
Rapid Transit Commission, to make an 
ideal study of the transportation problem 
of that ciiy. The volume in which this 
study was printed has come to be one 
of the classic works upon municipal 
transportation. When Mr. Dalrymple, 
of Glasgow, came to the United States at 
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the request of Mayor Dunne, of Chicago, 
to lend his aid in the reorganization of 
the street railways of Chicago, he pointed 
to Boston as the city in America in 
which the transportation problem was 
meeting its best solution. Now, almost 
all of the improvements that have been 
made in the transportation facilities of 
Boston during the past fifteen years are 
the direct outgrowth of the studies made 
by Mr. Rice for the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission of that city, and it was upon his 
advice, given at a time when most peo- 
ple considered the elevated roads the 
last word in transportation, that the 
Boston subway, the first of its kind in 
the country, was designed and built. 

The expected and reasonable thing 
happened, therefore, when Mr. Rice was 
invited to come to New York as deputy 
chief engineer to the Board of Rapid 
Transit Railroad Commissioners in 1900, 
the year when the New York subway, 
after almost a decade of discussion and 
doubt, was on the point of actually being 
built. As the engineer of possibly the 
largest experience of any even at that 
time associated with the project, he 
shared largely in working out the tech- 
nical details of subway construction, ex- 
ercised immediate supervision over the 
admirable tunnels under the Harlem 
River, and finally directed the survey of 
the route beneath the East River. through 
which the magnificent Battery tunnel, 
from Battery Park in Manhattan to 
Joralemon Street in Brooklyn, has since 
been built. Possibly no single piece of 
work that Mr. Rice has done more nicely 
illustrates his competence as an engineer 
than this. survey. So accurately was 
the work done that his original drawings 
of the stratification of the river-bed, 
based upon wash and diamond-drill bor- 
ings, correspond in almost every slightest 
detail to the conditions actually found 
when the tunnel was driven through. 
Because of the consistent excellence of 
his work, Mr. Rice was elected Chief 
Engineer to the Board of Rapid Transit 
Railroad Commissioners upon the with- 
drawal of Mr. William Barclay Parsons, 
on thé first of June, 1905. 

How well adapted Mr, Rice is to a 
position which requires in its holder a 
happy combination of tact, patience, and 
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diplomacy with a high degree of engi- 
neering skill, was shown by the manner 
in which he handled the problem of the 
ventilation of the subways. When the 
subway tunnels were first opened, the 
public made a great clamor against the 
condition of the air in the tunnel tubes. 
The temptation was to take the first best 
device for conciliating criticism, to adopt 
the best available ventilating apparatus, 
and make a pretense of at least trying to 
eradicate the difficulty. But at the time 
the subway was opened there were no 
data which could serve as an accurate 
guide to the solution of the problem of 
subway ventilation. As soon, however, 
as the subway was put into operation, 
appropriate thermostatic instruments 
were installed, data. were accumulated, 
and when the conditions of the problem 
were thoroughly understood, apparatus 
was devised and put into operation by 
means of which the subway can now, at 
need, be kept at a constant temperature 
throughout the year. 

This capacity to meet an administra- 
tive emergency, to listen to public pro- 
test, and yet to act with scientific discre- 
tion, is not one a man comes by without 
foresight and self-discipline. If ever the 
reader should have occasion to enter Mr. 
Rice’s office, he would find at the side 


‘of the engineer’s desk a heap of news- 


papers, the upper corners of which are 
covered with rows of figures in pencil. 
These are the notes which Mr. Rice 
makes each morning on his way to his 
office, recording the hour and minute 
when, and the spot where, he enters the 
surface, elevated, or subway cars, and the 
exact time required to reach his destina- 
tion. ‘These notes, with remarks upon 
the condition of the cars, the extent and 
character of the traffic, etc., he regularly 
enters in his journal. “I am frequently 
called to the witness-stand or asked to 
speak at public hearings,” he one day 
explained tome. ‘‘ When I give evidence, 
I like to be able to speak from my own 
observation. People prefer fact to hear- 
say.”” To glance through the little red 
volumes which contain Mr. Rice’s engi- 
neering diary is to realize that he takes 
as great delight in observing the behavior 
of the transportation system of New York 
as Darwin took in the somersaults of 


his tumbler pigeons. No doubt it is this 
vitally scientific interest in his profession 
that more than any other circumstance 
accounts for the fact that while the usual 
cost of the engineering work upon large 
engineering contracts is twelve per cent. 
and more of the total expenditure, the 
cost of the engineering work upon the 
rapid transit system of New York has, 
during the administration of the present 
Rapid Transit Board, averaged less than 
five per cent. of the total cost of the 
improvements. 

Mr. Rice possesses the qualities of an 
able engineer and a scholarly gentleman, 
but beyond these he has cultivated in a 
high degree the quality of public-spirited 
citizenhip. Some years ago a number 
of young men, imbued with the spirit 
of the labor unions, organized a society 
which they called the Society of Munici- 
pal Engineers. Their intention, as then 
reported, was to establish a wage scale 
and to forward the financial prosperity 
of their profession. Now, Mr. Rice 
believes as much as any other man in the 
right function of the labor union; but he 
does not believe that an organzation 
which is essential to the welfare of the 
manual trades is adapted to the engineer- 
ing profession. ‘The spirit of the engi- 
neer, he believes, should be that of a 
scholar, rather than that of the wage- 
earner or business man as these are ordi- 
narily understood. He became a member 
of the Society, and threw his weight in 
the direction of municipal engineering 
research. At the present time the mem- 
bership of the Society approaches «five 
hundred, its roll contains the names of 
many of the ablest engineers of the city, 
and it has become the repository of an 
invaluable body of information upon the 
engineering problems and needs of the 
metropolis. The spirit which Mr. Davis 
inculcated in him, Mr. Rice, as President 
of the Society of Municipal Engineers, is 
trying to hand on to the younger men in 
his profession. He believes that one of 
the most serious problems of the democ- 
racy will have been solved when the men 
of his profession have learned to put the 
opportunity to become efficient above 
money, and to hold the privilege of serv- 
ing the Nation as their highest possible 
reward. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
IN THE WILDERNESS | 


BY FLORENCE STEBBINS GLEESON | | 


HEN we go really camping, we journey north as far as the rail- 
way goes, then as far as the little steamers can take us, and 
after that as far as a wagon can be dragged over a logger’s road 
(and a logger’s road is indeed a revelation to a tenderfoot) ; 
and after all that, and the wagon has dropped our canoe and 
other things on the sedgy shore of a lake, and taken itself off 
with creaks and groans and strong larguage, we launch our 

canoe aiiienti and watch it solicitously, for if it has noc sprung a leak on that 

tempestuous voyage in the logger’s wagon it must indeed be a stanch craft. 

If it leaks, then we go over the cracks temporarily with lard well rubbed in; 
that will have to do until we have more time, when we will pitch it. Nowwe are 
in a hurry to find a suitable site for our camp, so we carefully deposit our dunnage 
amidships ; I crawl over it, paddle in hand, balancing like a tight-rope walker, and 
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take my place, kneeling in the bow, 
while my husband, holding the keel 
well up from the bottom, gently shoves 
off and slips softly into his place. 

We explore the shore until a tiny 
strip of sandy beach, facing the south, 
is found, and here we land and pro- 
ceed to establish our permanent camp. 

While Iam busy untying bags and 
assorting things, my husband’s ax . 
rings out in the silent forest, as he clears a pocket into the wall of trees where 
our tent is to be placed. 

The ground is soon leveled, the tent pitched, and a temporary fireplace made of 
logs; later stones will take their place. 

Now, a camp is never a good home until you have some kind of a floor and 
a raised bed. Of course these are made only in a permanent camp, for it is a 
good deal of work. 

The first strong impression one receives of wood life is that everything, no matter 
how trivial, means a good deal of labor. Iam speaking of those people who dare 
to go into the woods without one or more servants in the persons of guides. For 
instance, take the making of the bed. WHaving leveled the ground in the tent, 
cut out: and torn up all the roots and plants—itself no small undertaking—we 
plunge into the woods and select a balsam-tree with a heavy growth of needles near 
the top. This soon comes crashing down and the top is dragged into the camp, 
where with a heavy knife I cut off the tips of the branches. Meantime my 
husband fetches two logs, cut from fallen trees, just the length of the tent. These 
are placed lengthwise in the tent, and about two and a half feet apart ; then two 
short pieces are laid across the head and foot. ‘This makes the frame of the bed. 
A layer of branches on the ground serves as springs, and on this the balsam tips 

lafd shingle-wise complete the bed. Now for 

the floor. For this a hemlock-tree must be 
felled, wooden wedges and mallet made, and 
the log split into boards. It is a lot of the 
hardest kind of work, but the reward is great. 
If you have a few feet of spare canvas to 
spread across the rough boards, your floor is 
complete, and with a broom made from a bun- 
dle of balsam tips you can keep it as clean as 
you wish: We always save a small box that 
provisions have been packed in for a stand 

at the head of our bed. This, spread with a 

red handkerchief and arranged with our few 

toilet articles, gives a bright bit of color and 

a homelike feeling immediately. Two crotched 

sticks nailed to the floor on the other side of 

the tent serve as a gun-rack, and in a camp- 
basket in the corner we keep our clothes. 

The house is ready for occupancy. Now 
_ comes the building of the kitchen. And this 
-, to me is of great importance, for I am the 

cook. 

As I write I can imagine how old campers 
will smile at the trouble we go to, but they 
must remember that ours is a permanent camp 
of three or four months, or possibly all win- 

A LOGGER’S ROAD ter, and that from this point of comfort and 
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security we make trips of “one night stands” 

areal the surrounding wilderness, fre- 

qu@ntly being absent two or three weeks at a 
-time. But, as I was saying, we now commence 

the kitchen. We level a space in front of the 

tent, some five by eight feet, and grade it 

slightly, so that it will shed water. In each 

corner we drive a pole the height the kitchen 

is to be, and nail cross-pieces to them. The 
roof is made of saplings, slanting from. the pro- 

jecting ridge-pole of the tent to the cross-pieces, 
and covered with bark. Lower down other 
cross-pieces, with a row of nails, are convenient 
for pots and kettles. 

The outfitters supply one with small water- 
proof bags that are excellent for holding supplies 
of all kinds. Gradually, however, one accumu- 
lates empty lard and molasses cans that answer 
the same purpose. But best of all, and by far 
the most attractive, are the little kick-ke-pu- 
nagas, or birch-bark baskets that the Indians 
make. A more charming sight than a row of these in 
one’s woodland kitchen cannot be imagined. 

, A packing-box also serves as a cupboard. This my hus- 
band arranges with a shelf and a drop lid. It is nailed securely 
: against the cross-pieces that are the walls of our kitchen, 

and is dry and convenient for dishes and table commodities. 


Next we bury a box in the ground, beneath the 
cool shade of the trees, for our cold storage. S74 
Just in front of the kitchen, where the ground | 
dips, we make our fireplace of four big flat 
stones, one at each corner. On these, two five- 
foot logs are laid parallel, so that at one end: we 
have a flame for boiling, and at the other embers . 
for frying. Unless the logs are smooth and uni- 
form one will get into lots of trouble, for the 
pots must rest on them, and they have not yet 
acquired the art of balancing. 

We are always véry particular to have plenty 
of dry kindling, which we keep in a little thatch- 
roofed lean-to, opening on to the kitchen. Then 
once a week we go a-birch-barking. Nothing is 
better ‘for lighting fires, and we tear yards and 
yards of it from the great silvery folds that 
encircle the trees, stuffing it into the camp-bags 
we carry with us. In a high wind we found the 
quickest way to start a fire was to hold a strip 
of bark over a lighted candle in the bottom of a 
pail, 

To many, the fact of living in the woods means 
a diet of canned goods. I do not know how 
it is with other campers, but we never even take 
any with us. 

The first time we were in Ontario I learned to 
cook over a camp fire (which is an art in itself) + 
from a squaw who lived a few miles distant from ME-JEK-WAY 
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us. This old woman was a frequent 
and highly satisfactory visitor. She 
trolled for her meal on the way down, 
cleaned it from her canoe, held it for 
a moment at the end of a long stick 
over our camp fire—when she could 
easily skin it—fried it, and ate it with 
our assistance. During the same sea- 
son a logger’s cook in the adjoining 
lake gave me many valuable receipts. 

In the great Northwest the game laws are discreetly enforced. 
One can always hunt for food. Once a month or so we shot a 
moose. ‘This we divided with the three Indian families scattered 
within a radius of ten miles, and the remainder we boiled, fried, 
stewed, or made into meat pies. In any form moose meat is delicious. When 
the moose gave out we lived on partridges, duck, fish, and rabbits. I think our 
chef-d wuvre was our partridge pies. 1 made a paste with flour and lard and salt 
aim a little water, and left it over night to freeze, which, as every housewife knows, 
improves piecrust; then I lined a small frying-pan with it, put in the cooked 
partridge cut into small pieces, added the seasoning, spread the top with another 
layer of paste, and covered the whole thing with a frying- 
pan turned upside down. This I placed in a bed of hot 
ashes, being careful to keep the pans well surrounded and 
covered; then I sat on one of the big hearthstones and 
threw twigs and bits of wood on to the ashes to keep 
them hot. Never did pies bake better or taste more delli- 
cious. In the same way I made pies of 
prunes and raisins, first boiling the fruit and 
seeding it. Fish rolled in corn-meal and 
fried, or planked with a piece of bacon, is 
always good. For this latter my husband 
split a birch log and propped it by the glow- 
ing coals, with the fish opened and nailed to 
it, and the bacon tacked at the top to drip 
over it. Nothing is better than this dish. 
Then we could always have hot biseuit. Roll 
the dough with a bottle, cut it out with the 
top of the baking-powder can, and bake it 
in the reflector, such as the outfitters sell, or 
even in a frying-pan stood up by the coals. 
We also had cake made of flour and lard and sugar and baking-powder. We baked 
‘it as we did the pies. While it was not particularly good when cold, it was 
delicious split and toasted. ‘Then we made fudge with condensed milk and English 
walnuts. And never was there such fudge! It was the only receipt our friends 
the Indians asked us for. Frequently we had baked beans. And Me-jek-way, 
the old squaw, brought us bread and potatoes and occasionally onions. She had 
a stubborn little garden that reluctantly yielded these two vegetables. 
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Her son, a fine strong young Indian, made monthly 
portages across the logger’s road to the frontier town 
for our mail and provisions, frequently carrying two 
hundred pounds on his back along twenty miles of the 
roughest trail in Ontario. 

~ “I always kept a supply of boiled oatmeal and corn- 
meal. Either of these can be fried at a moment’s 


notice, and served with molasses. My husband made me a long wooden spoon to 


do my stirring with, also a toaster for the bread, birch-bark dippers, tables, and 
chairs, and ramrods for cleaning the guns, of long stout twigs with the bark peeled 
to one end. One becomes resourceful in the woods. 

Our little table was as smooth and clean as a skillfuHy wielded ax and soap and 

water could make it. And during the splendid days of 

Indian summer we lifted it to the edge of the water, and oa 

ate our dinner where the tiny waves lapped the shore 
and the red stalks of the broken reeds floated by. And 
across the lake the brilliant hues of the autumnal forests 
waved out on to the water in rippling banners of orange 
and purple and gold. In-the early mornings we knelt 
at the end of our pier, and bathed in the clear, cold 
water until we were all aglow, and breakfasted where the 
early mists rose in veils of pink and blue, 
sweeping up from the bosom of the lake, 
draping and mantling the hills and shores, 
forming unknown bays and fleeting islands, 
until a fairy world spread out before us. 
When the sun rose, the mists fled and the 
wet rocks flashed in a circle of light around 
the lake. 

With the coming of winter 
we put up a tiny stove in our 
tent, and here on wet, wild 
nights we ate our sypper of 
cold partridge, toast/and tea, 
and prune pie, while the rain | 

‘beat against our stout little | 


home, and we were as cozy as ' ‘V2 | 
possible, with the flaps well we: owe 
tied together, a couple of can- 


dles to give us light, and a vol- ; 
ume of Kipling’s verse to read. ae 

And when the hunting sea- 
son opened we were off in our canoe, paddling up the-little creeks 
that branch from the great lakes, and here, hiding the boat in the 
brush, we took to the pathless forests, our packs on our backs, 
building a lean-to where night overtook us, and sometimes traveling 
for days through the forests alive with partridges and 
splendid with deep glades, gray with morning dew, 
before we found our moose. 

On these trips I carried the provision bag, containing 
tea, salt, sugar, oatmeal, broiled partridge, or a meat pie 
J (this latter so that we would not have to shoot and dis- 

°turb the big game). It usually weighed—the bag, not 
the pie—from fifteen to twenty pounds, but after I had 
traversed a few miles of windfall it seemed as though 


amen it weighed a hundred. Once, coming through a particu- 
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‘aa larly rough bit of timber, with the bag*on my back and 
my shotgun in my hand, my skirt caught on a stubborn 
twig, my hair on another, and there I hung, until my 
husband, laughing despite himself, came back and picked 
me off. Frequently we ran considerable risks on these 
hunting expeditions, for often the portages 
were masses of boulders, covered with the 
treacherous skin-moss, that slips like an 
onion-skin under one’s foot, and if the woods 
were wet the fallen trees were dangerous 

balancing-places. The tump-line seems es- 
pecially designed for such contingencies. 

ge AN Wy? It is a long leather strap, passing around 
> : z=. the forehead, and holding the pack together 
the back. It can be slipped in a mo 
| f ment, permitting the wearer to stand upright, 
unincumbered. 

Once during the open season my hus- 
band, accompanied by old Me-jek-way’s son, 
went on a moose hunt, and Sarah, Me-jek- 
way’s daughter, came to keep me company. 
Sarah had come under the influence of 
the priests and so had a Christian name. Old Me-jek-way, who was not to be 
converted, had held to her pagan name along with her pagan freedom. 

As Sarah stepped from her brother’s canoe the morning he came for my husband, 
she appeared to me. a most unsympathetic companion. She stood in the cold light 
of the dawn, drawing her old black coat close about her, and looking as though 
her features had all been boiled. As the canoe was lost to sight, I turned with 
some misgivings to my silent guest, who had not moved or spoken since her arrival. 
I pointed to a seat, and she sat. 

She did not speak English, and as I was not very fluent in Ojibway, our con- 
versations were not animated. But _— 
for all that, and despite her unre- 2 A 
sponsiveness, we hada most amia- ie: \ 


ble and dignified time. + f 


THE STOVE 


At night she disrobed to the ex- 
tent of taking off her stays and 
shoes. These she rolled up and Cg 
used as a pillow; then, wrapping 
her blanket about her, she lay down 
and never moved until I touched | 
her on the arm in the morning? q = 


Instantly she would spring up, put sR 
on her pillow, and go forth to start Ay 4 Pe 
the fire. gi? 
The way in which she started 
that fire was a constant source of Ss 


amazement and interest to me, Dur- Pe ; 
ing the five days she was with mel °... »4" 
never knew her to use a match, 
Where she kept a live coal I do 
not know, but she always produced 
one. And from the smallest possi- 
ble beginnings she soon-had a glow- 
ing mass of embers. 

I showed her how to make meat THE COOK 
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pies, and a strange sight we must have presented as we sat each on one of the 
great hearthstones, with a small pile of twigs in our laps, solemnly throwing 
them on the little mound of hot ashes where the pans were buried. 

In the afternoons we wandered in the forests, Sarah leading the way with the 
unerring instinct of a wild creature. And at night we sat by the camp fire, the 
lake gleaming in front of us, the wilderness closing in behind us, with the great 
horned owl hooting in the distance; and further away, miles and miles, the call of 
a wolf. Somehow I was not lonesome, and I sat dreaming of many things 
until the logs crashed into the red coals, and the flames spurted up, and we arose 


to make ready for the night. 


Then, late one afternoon, when Sarah was giving me a lesson in Ojibway,,and I 
was teaching her-a few words of English, the hunters returned, and Sarah left 
me. Impassive she came and impassive she went. The dignity of the forests 
was on her, and she glided away as unemotional as a cloud. 

A few days more and we too took our departure, returning the way we came, 
over the rough trail to the frontier town twenty miles away. 


THE SOWER 


BY ALICE BROWN 


HERE was once a man who 
wanted to write a play. He 
wanted it all his life long, but 
there was never any time for it, because 
he had to be busy through the day and 
even a part of the night, scattering seed 
that never came up. He bought the 
best seed that was to be had, but the 
ground or the wind or the sun always 
seemed to be wrong, and he despaired of 
ever seeing a green shoot. Still he kept 
on sowing, though he was very tired, for 
this was the business he was called upon 
to do. Finally he died and went some- 
where else. and at the first minute of his 
arrival he noticed the people surging by 
in crowds, as if they were all going to 
one place. He felt light and happy, and 
the people, as he looked at them, also 
seemed happy. But though the place 
where he found himself was quite unlike 
anything he had seen before, he could 
not stop to look at it because he was so 
interested by the moving crowds. Finally 
he touched the arm of a man who was 
passing him. 
‘‘ Where are they going ?” he asked. 
The man stopped at once. 
“We are going,” said he, “to the play.” 
“Ah! The play?” For he had not 
yet forgotten what he wanted to do, and 
a play still seemed to him one of the 
most desirable things in the world. 
“Come with us,” said the other. 


“ Will there be room ?” asked the man, 
as he turned about and hastened with 
the rest. I have no ticket.” 

“There is always room.” 

“Then why are you all hurrying so?” 

‘ Because We are so delighted to see 
the play. We can hardly wait to be in our 
places and talk about it until it begins. 
It is the greatest play we have had.”’ 

‘“ What is it called ?” 

“« The Sower.’ And the way it was 
written is the best ofall. You see it really 
happened, and one of us saw it happen- 
ing. ‘Then he sat down and wrote.” 

‘Where didit happen?” asked the man. 

“On the earth. Why, that is where 
you’ve been living, isn’t it ?” 

They came to a large green place sur- 
rounded by white columns, and sat down 
together before a great stage. The sun 
was bright outside, and all the shade was 
the shade of laurels. Presently there 
was a clapping of hands, and a man 
came in and sat quite nearthem. He 
smiled at the people who greeted him, 
and they, when they saw he had with- 
drawn into his own thoughts, ceased 
looking at him. It was as if they rev- 
erenced him as much as they loved him. 

‘‘Who is that?” asked the newcomer ; 
and the other answered : 

“That is the writer of the play.” 

‘‘Has he just returned from the earth?” 

‘* No, he has been here a long time.”’ 
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‘ But you said he saw the story on the 
earth |” 

“ Yes, but his eyes are so strong that 
he sees a long wayofi. Now it is going 
to begin.”’ 

After that the man could only listen 
and look, for the play was the mgst 
beautiful thing he had ever imagined. 
It made everything just and right and 
wonderful, and if any discontent had 
been in his heart, the play would have 
stilled it. Above all, he was filled with 
amazement because the story was his 
story, just as it happened, only it was all 
as it appeared to one a long way off. 
Finally, he could not look to one side or 
the other, because it seemed to him as 
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if every one must know it was his story. 
And as the curtain went down, and men 
and women laughed and cried with happi- 
ness, this man said to himself in wonder: 

‘But there is one difference in the 
play. All the seed came up.” 

“ Yes,” said a voice at his side, and he 
turnedand saw the writer of the play, who 
was gazing at him and smiling from the 
eyes that could see a long way off. “ Of 
course itcame up. Italways comes up.” 

Then it seemed to the man that his 
heart would break with joy, and he asked 
timidly : 

Are you sure ?” 

“Yes,” said the other. “It comes 
up—after a long time.”’ 


THE OPEN 


BY M. MONTGOMERY 


Ho, a day 
Whereon we may up and away 


With a fetterless wind that is eut on the downs, 
And there piping a call to the fallow and shore, 


Where the sea evermore 


Surgeth over the gray reef, and drowns 


The fierce rocks with white foam; 


It is ours with untired feet to roam | 
Where the pines in green gloom of wide vales make their murmuring home, 
Or the pools that the sunlight hath kissed 

Mirror back a blue sky that is winnowed of cloud and of mist! 


Ho, a day 
Whereon we may up and away 


Through the orient distances hazy and pied, 
Hand in hand with the gypsying breezes that blow 


Here and there, to and fro, 


O’er the meadows all rosy and wide, 


Where a lyric of flowers 


Is sweet sung to the frolicking hours, 

And the merry buds letter the footsteps of tiptoeing showers ; 
We may climb where the steep is beset 

With a turbulent waterfall, loving to clamor and fret! 


Ho, a day 
Whereon we may up and away 


To the year that is holding her cup of wild wine; 
If we drink we shall be as the gods of the wold 


In the blithe days of old, 

Elate with a laughter divine ; 
Yea, and then we shall know 
The rare magic of solitude so 


We shall nevermore wish its delight and its dreams to forego, 
And our blood will upstir and upleap 
With a fellowship splendid, a gladness impassioned and deep |. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 


From a painting made in 1839 by Daniel Maclise, R.A. 
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DOCTOR MARIGOLD’S  PRE- 
SCRIPTIONS 


_. BY CHARLES DICKENS 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY HAMILTON W. MABIE 


F the number of copies sold affords a basis for opinion, the books of Charles 
Dickens are more widely read to-day in England than during his lifetime, when 
his popularity was regarded as unique in the history of English writing. Itis 

almost inevitable that a great enthusiasm for a man in any walk of life should be 
followed by a reaction when he disappears from the stage of action and the spell of 
his personality is no longer felt. Idolatry is the mother of iconoclasm, and sooner 
or later fierce-eyed reformers invade the temple and with sacrilegious hands tear 
down the image and scatter the votive offerings. For a time after the death of 
Dickens his reputation suffered many things at the hands of critics, some of whom 
were wont to declare, with that air of superiority which never loses its interest for 


those who enjoy the self-revelations of criticism, that he was steeped in sentimen-. 


talism, exaggeration, and humanitarianism; drowned, as it were, in the milk of 
human kindness. All these charges could be proved in the high court of ultimate 
judgment; there is the evidence of “ Dombey and Son,” of ** The Old Curiosity 
Shop,” of chapters and passages scattered through~all the books. Andrew Lang 
accuses Dickens of “ wallowing naked in the pathetic,” and it is certainly true 
that he wades in at times beyond his depth. But Dickens is saved, as Scott has 
been saved, by certain large endowments of human feeling, insight, imagination, 
humor, and power of portraiture. The critics were so eager in their pursuit of 
the craftsman that they ran in full ery past the genius of the man; and long ago 
they began to steal quietly back, as if they had never made the welkin ring with 
their bayings. 

Meanwhile the selective process of time has quietly sifted the grain from the 
chaff; has dropped the sentimental, exaggerated, and unreal work, and set the 
stamp of fame on what was characteristic, not of the mannerisms, but of the genius 
of Dickens. ‘“ David Copperfield,” “ Nicholas Nickleby,” “Our Mutual Friend,” 
and “ The Tale of Two Cities ” have a long life before them. The brilliant story 
of Sidney Carton is a four de force rather than a creation of the Dickens genius ; it 
shows the influence of Carlyle’s powerful and dramatic rendering of the French 
Revolution; but it has such vitality of portraiture, such inherent nobility, such 
interest of incident and narrative, that it will long survive as an evidence of the 
power of Dickens to use material not vitally related to him as if it were his own. 

The note of exaggeration in Dickens was due in part to his overflowing vitality 
and in part to a certain lack of taste in the man. Those’who heard him read 
“Dr. Marigold ” will never forgat with what consummate skill he liberated the little 
group in the cart from the book and set them moving like living creatures before 
the eye ; nor will they forget the over-emphasis of the heavy double chain of gold 
across the waistcoat, and the excess of flowers in.the lapel of the coat. But these 


things were forgotten in the living power of a dramatic artist who would have 
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made a place for himself on the stage if he had not made it ina kindred art. The 
kindness; the deep and contagious human interest; the broad humor, full of 
laughter and never far from tears; the wonderful power of vizualizing places and 
people—these survive as the memories ‘of those fascinating readings. 

It must be remembered also that Cruikshank contributed not a little to the 
impression of exaggeration in many of Dickens’s most. striking and popular charac- 
ters. The illustrations were as rich in humor as the text in which they were set; 
but they emphasized every line that was out of normal drawing, and threw the 
exaggerations into bold relief by diverting attention from the accessories and back- 
ground which gave the human figures their setting. It must also be remembered 
that the humorous studies in Dickens’s novels need the gloss of the life they repro- 
duced ; the form and habit of that life have greatly changed, but enough remains to 
give valuable clues to the student of the “ Pickwick Papers.” In the stable yards 
of the old inns there are figures which make one realize how faithfully Dickens 
could draw from the life; on the highways one continually comes upon men who 
have strayed out of the stories; and a day in the East End of London makes the 
oddest and most unreal of the novelist’s semi-humorous, semi-tragical creations 
credible. ‘Times and tastes have changed ; a new point of view has been reached ; 
another and far more sophisticated manner has succeeded the broad, leisurely, 
effective style of the author of “ Dr. Marigold ;” but the vitality of heart, imagination, 
and style of this master of laughter and of tears has not parted with its power in 
losing its novelty. The story or sketch, as reprinted here, has been shortened by 
the omission of passages not essential to its development. H. W. M. 


is always gone behind. Repair them 
how you will, they go ‘ike fiddle-strings. 
You have been to the tneater, and you 


._ CHAPTER I. 


TO BE TAKEN IMMEDIATELY 


father’s name was Willum Marigold. 

It was in his lifetime supposed by 
some that his name was William, but my 
own father always consistently said, No, it 
was Willum. On which point I content 
myself with looking at the argument this 
way: If a man is not allowed to know 
his own name in a free country, how 
much is he allowed to know in a land of 
slavery ? 

I was born on the Queen’s highway, 
but it was the King’s at that time. A 
doctor was fetched to my own mother by 
my own father, when it took place on a 
common; and in consequence of his 
being a very kind gentleman, and accept- 
ing no fee but a tea-tray, I was named 
Doctor, out of gratitude and compliment 
to him. There you have me. Doctor 
Marigold. 

I am at present a middle-aged man of 
a broadish build, in cords, leggings, and 
a sleeved waistcoat the strings of which 


[ i a Cheap Jack, and my own 


have seen one of thé wiolin-players screw 
up his wiolin, after listening to it as if it 
had been whispering the secret to him 
that it feared it was out of order, and 
then you have heard it snap. That’s 
as exactly similar to my waistcoat as a 
waistcoat and a wiolin can be like one 
another. 

I am partial to a white hat, and I like 
a shawl round my neck wore loose and 
easy. Sitting down is my favorite pos- 
ture. If I have a taste in point of per- 
sonal jewelry, it ismother-of-pearl buttons. 
There you have me again, as large as life. 

The doctor having accepted a tea- 
tray, you'll guess that my father was a 
Cheap Jack before me. You are right. 
He was. It wasa pretty tray. It rep- 
resented a large lady going along a ser- 
pentine up-hill gravel-walk, to attend a 
little church. Two swans had likewise 
come astray with the same intentions. 
When I call hera large lady I don’t mean 
in point of breadth, for there she fell 
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below my views, but she more than made 
it up in height; her height and slimness 
‘was—in short THE height of both. 

I often saw that tray, after | was the 
innocently smiling cause (or more likely 
screeching one) of the doctor’s standing 
it up on a table against the wall in his 
consulting-room. Whenever my own 
father and mother were in that part of 
the country, I used to put my head (1 
have heard my own mother say it was 
flaxen curls at that time, though you 
wouldn’t know an old hearth-broom from 
it now until you come to the handle, and 
found it wasn’t me) in at the doctor’s 
door, and the doctor was always glad to 
see me, and said, “‘ Aha, my brother prac- 
titioner! Come in, little M.D. How 
are your inclinations as to sixpence ?” 

You can’t go on forever, you'll find, nor 
yet could my father nor yet my mother. 
If you don’t go off as a whole when you 
are about due, you’re liable to go off in 
part, and two to one your head’s the 
part. Gradually my father went off his, 
and my mother went off hers. It was in 
a harmless way, but it put out-the family 
where I boarded them. The old couple, 
though retired, got to be wholly and solely 
devoted to the Cheap Jack business, and 
were always selling the family off. When- 
ever the cloth was laid for dinner, my 
father began rattling the plates and 
dishes, as we do in our line when we 
put up crockery for a bid, only he had 
lost the trick of it, and mostly let ’em 
drop and broke ’em. As the old lady 
had been used to sit in the cart, and 
hand the articles out one by one to the 
old gentleman on the footboard to sell, 
just in the same way she handed him 
every item of the family’s property, and 
they disposed of it in their own imagi- 
nations from morning to night. At last 
the old gentleman, lying bedridden in the 
same room with the old lady, cries out 
in the old patter, fluent, after having been 
silent for two days and nights: “ Now 
here, my jolly companions every one— 
which the Nightingale club in a village 
was held, At the,sign of the Cabbage 
and Shears, Wheye the singers no doubt 
would have greatly excelled, But for 
want of tas oices, and ears—now, 
here, my jolly companions, every one, is 
a working model of a used-up old Cheap 


Jack, without a tooth in his head, and 
with a pain in every bone: so like life 
that it would be just as good if it wasn’t 
better, just as bad if it wasn’t worse, and 
just as new if it wasn’t worn out. Bid 
for the working model of the ajd Cheap 
Jack, who has drunk more gunpowder- 
tea with the ladies in his time than 
would blow the lid off a washerwoman’s 
copper, and carry it as many thousands of 
miles higher than the moon as naught nix 
naught, divided by the national debt, 
carry nothing to the poor-rates, three 
under, andtwoover. Now, my hearts of 
oak and men of straw, what do you say 
for the lot? ‘Two shillings, a shilling, 
tenpence, eightpence, sixpence, four- 
pence. Twopence ? Who said twopence ? 
The gentleman in the scarecrow’s hat ? 
I am ashamed of the gentleman in the 
scarecrow’s hat. I really am ashamed 
of him for his want of public spirit. Now 
I'll tell you what I’lldowith you. Come! 
I’ll throw you in a working model of a old 
woman that was married to the old Cheap 
Jack so long ago that upon my word and 
honor it took place in Noah’s Ark, before 
the Unicorn could get in to forbid the 
banns by blowing a tune upon his horn. 
There now! Come! What do you say 
for both? I'll tell you what I’ll do with 
you. I don’t bear you malice for being 
so backward. Here! If you make me 
a bid that’ll only reflect a little credit on 
your town, I’ll throw you in a warming- 
pan for nothing, and lend you a toasting- 
fork for life. Now come; what do you 
say after that splendid offer? Say two 
pound, say thirty shillings, say a pound, 
say ten shillings, say five, say two and 
six. You don’t say even two and six? 
You say two and three? No. You 
sha’n’t have the lot for two and three, I’d 
sooner give it to you, if you was good- 
looking enough. Here! Missis! Chuck 
the old man and woman into the cart, 
put the horse to,and drive ’em away and 
bury ’em!” Such were the last words 
of Willum Marigold, my own father, and 
they were carried out by him and by his 
wife, my own mother, on one and the 
same day, as I ought to know, havin 
followed as mourner. | 

I courted my wife from the footboard 
of the cart. I did indeed. She was a 
Suffolk young woman, and it was in Ips- 
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wich market-place right opposite the corn- 
chandler’s shop. I had noticed her up 
at a window last Saturday that was, 
appreciating highly. I had took to her, 
and I had said to myself, “ If not already 
disposed of, I'll have that lot.” Next 
Saturday that come, I pitched the cart on 
the same pitch, and I was in very high 
feather indeed, keeping ’em laughing the 
whole of the time, and getting off the 
goods briskly. At last I took out of my 
waistcoat-pocket a small lot wrapped in 
soft paper, and I put it this way (looking 
up at the window where she was). ‘“ Now 
here, my blooming English maidens, is 
an article, the last article of the present 
evening’s sale, which I offer to only you, 
the lovely Suffolk Dumplings biling over 
with beauty, and I won’t take a bid of a 
thousand pounds for from any man alive. 
Now what is it? Why, I’ll tell you what 
itis. It’s made of fine gold, and it’s not 
broke, though there’s a hole in the middle 
of it, and it’s stronger than any fetter that 
ever was forged, though it’s smaller than 
any finger in my set of ten. Why ten? 
Because, when my parents made over my 
property to me, I tell you true, there was 
twelve sheets, twelve towels, twelve table- 
cloths, twelve knives, twelve forks, twelve 
tablespoons, and twelve teaspoons, but 
my set of fingers was two short of a 
dozen, and could never since be matched. 
Now what else is it? Come, I'll tell you. 
It’s a hoop of solid gold, wrapped in a 
silver curl-paper, that I myself took off 
the shining locks of the ever beautiful 


Yold lady in Threadneedle Street, London 


city; I wouldn’t tell you so if I hadn’t 
the paper to show, or you mightn’t 
believe it even of me. Now what else 
is it? It’s a man-trap and a handcuff, 
the parish stocks and a leg-lock, all in 
gold and allinone. Now whatelse is it? 
It’s a wedding-ring. Now I'll tell you 
what I’m a-going to do with it. I’m not 
a-going to offer this lot for money; but I 
mean to give it to the next of you beauties 
that laughs, and I’ll pay her a visit to- 
morrow morning at exactly half after nine 
o’clock as the chimes go, and I4l take 
her out for a walk to put up the banns.” 
She laughed, and got the ring handed 
up to her. When I called in the morn- 
ing she says, “‘O dear! It’s never you, 
and you never mean it?” “It’s ever 


4 


me,” says I, “ and I am ever yours, and I 
ever mean it.” So we got married, after 
being put up three times—which, by the 
by, is quite in the Cheap Jack way again, 
and shows once more how the Cheap 
Jack customs pervade society. 

She wasn’t a bad wife, but she had a 
temper. If she could have parted with 
that one article at a sacrifice, I wouldn’t 
have swopped her away in exchange for 
any other woman in England. Not that 
I ever did swop her away, for we lived 
together till she died, and that was thir- 
teen year. Now, my lords and ladies and 
gentlefolks all, I’ll let you into a secret, 
though you won’t bélféve it. Thirteen 
year of temper in a Palace would try the 
worst of you, but thirteen year of temper 
in a Cart would try the best of you. You 
are kept so very close to it inacart, you 
see. There’s thousands of couples among 
you getting on like sweet ile upon a whet- 
stone in houses five and six pairs of stairs 
high, that would go to the Divorce Court 
in a cart. Whether the jolting makes it 
worse, I don’t undertake to decide; but 
in a cart it does come home to you, and 
to you. Wiolence in a cart is so 
wiolent, and aggrawation in a cart is so 
aggrawating. 

We might have had such a pleasant 


.life! A roomy cart, with the large goods 


hung outside, and the bed slung under- 
neath it when on the road, an iron pot and 
a kettle, a fireplace for the cold weather, 
a chimney for the smoke, a hanging-shelf 
and a cupboard, a dog and a horse. 
What more do you want? You draw off 
upon a bit of turf in a green lane or by 
the roadside, you hobble your old horse 
and turn him grazing, you light your fire 
upon the ashes of the last visitors, you 
cook your stew, and you wouldn’t call 


‘the Emperor of France your father. But 


have a temper in the cart, flinging lan- 
guage and the hardest goods in stock 
at you, and where are you then? Puta 
name to your feelings. 

My dog knew as well when she was on 
the turn as Idid. Before she broke out, 
he would give a howl, and bolt. How he 
knew it, was a mystery to me; but the 
sure and certain knowledge of it would 
wake him out of his soundest sleep, and 
he would give a howl, and bolt. Atsuch 


times I wished I was him. 
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The worst of it was, we had a daughter 
born to us, and I love children with all 
my heart. When she was in her furies 
she beat the child. This got to be so 
shocking, as the child got to be four or 
five year old, that I have many a time 
gone on with my whip over my shoulder, 
at the old horse’s head, sobbing and cry- 
ing worse than ever little Sophy did. For 
how could preventit? Sucha thing is 
not to be tried with such a temper—in 
2 cart—without coming to a fight. It’s 
in the .natural size and formation of a 
cart to bring it toa fight. And then the 
poor child got worse terrified than before, 
as well as worse hurt generally, and her 
mother made complaints to the next peo- 
ple we lighted on, and the word went 
round, “ Here’s a wretch of a Cheap Jack 
been a-beating his wife.” 

Little Sophy was such a brave child ! 
She grew to be quite devoted to her poor 
father, though he could do so little to 
help her. She had a wonderful quantity 
of shining, dark hair, all curling natural 
about her. It is quite astonishing tome 
now that I didn’t go tearing mad when 
I used to see her run from her mother 
before the cart, and her mother catch her 
by this hair, and pull her down by it, and 
beat her. 

Such a brave child I said she was! 
Ah! with reason. 

* Don’t you mind next time, father 
dear,”’ she would whisper to me, with her 
little face still flushed, and her bright 
eyes still wet; “if I don’t cry out, you 
may know I am not much hurt. And 
even if I do cry out, it will only be to get 
mother to let go and leave off.” What 
I have seen the little spirit bear—for me 
—without crying out ! 

Yet, in’other respects, her mother took 
great care of her. Her clothes were 
always clean and neat, and her mother 
was never tired of working at’em. Such 
is the inconsistency in things. Our being 
down in the marsh country in unhealthy 
weather, I consider the cause of Sophy’s 
taking bad low fever; but, however she 
took it, once she got it she turned away 
from her mother for evermore, and 
nothing would persuade her to be touched 
by her mother’s hand. She would shiver 
and say, “No, no, no,” when it was 
offered at, and would hide her face on 


my shoulder, and hold me tighter round 
the neck. 

The Cheap Jack business had been 
worse than ever I had known it, what 
with one thing and what with another 
(and not least with railroads, which will 
cut it all to pieces, I expect, at last), and 
I was run dry of money. For which 
reason, one night at that period of little 
Sophy’s being so bad, either we must 
have come to a deadlock for victuals and 
drink, or I must have pitched the cart as 
I did. 

I couldn’t get the dear child to lie 
down or leave go of me, and indeed I 
hadn’t the heart to try, so I stepped out 
on the footboard with her holding round 
my neck. ‘They all set up a laugh when 
they see us, and one chuckle-headed 
Joskin (that I hated for it) made the 
bidding, “ ‘Tuppence for her!” 

‘Now, you country boobies,” says I, 
feeling as if my heart was a heavy weight 
at the end of a broken sash-line, “I give 
you notice that I am a-going to charm 
the money out of your pockets, and to 
give you so much more than your money’s 
worth that you'll only persuade your- 
selves to draw your Saturday night’s 
wages ever again arterwards by the hopes 
of meeting me to lay ’em out with, which 
you never will, and why not? Because 
I’ve made my fortune by selling my 
goods on a large scale for seventy-five 
per cent. less than I give for ’em, and I 
am consequently to be elevated to the 
House of Peers next week, by the title of 
the Duke of Cheap and Markis. Jack- 
aloorul. Now let’s know what you. want 
to-night, and you shallhave it. But first 
of all, shall I tell you why I have got 
this little girl round my neck? You don’t 
want to know? ‘Then you shall. She 
belongs to the Fairies. She’s a fortune- 
teller. She can tell me all about you in 
a whisper, and can put me up to whether 
you’re going to buy 4 lot or leave it. 
Now do you want a saw? No, she says 
you don’t, because you’re too clumsy to 
use one. Else here’s a saw which would 
be a lifelong blessing to a handy man, at 
four shillings, at three and six, at three, 
at two and six, at two, at eighteen-pence. 
But none of you shall have it at any 
price, On account of your well-known 
awkwardness, which would make it man- 
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slaughter. The same objection applies 
to this set of three planes which I won’t 
let you have neither, so don’t bid for ’em. 
Now I am a-going to ask her what you do 
want.” (Then I whispered, “ Your head 
burns so that I am afraid it hurts you 
bad, my pet,” and she answered, without 
opening her heavy eyes, “ Just a little, 
father.”) “QO! This little fortune-teller 
says it’s a memorandum-book you want. 
Then why didn’t you mention it? Here 


itis. Look at it. ‘Two hundred super-: 


fine, hot-pressed, wire-wove pages—if you 
don’t believe me, count ’em—ready ruled 
for your .expenses, everlastingly 
pointed pencil to put ’em down with, a 
double-bladed penknife to scratch ’em 
out with, a book of printed tables to cal- 
culate your income with, ‘and a camp- 
stool to sit down upon while you give 
your mind toit! Stop! And an umbrella 
to keep the moon off when you give 
your mind to it on a pitch-dark night. 
Now I won’t ask you how much for the 
lot, but how little? How little are you 
thinking of? Don’t be ashamed to men- 
tion it, because my fortune-teller knows 
already.” (Then, making believe to 
whisper, I kissed her, and she kissed me.) 
“Why, she says you are thinking of as 
little as three and threepence! I couldn’t 
have believed it, even of you, unless she 
told me. Three and threepence! And 
a set of printed tables in the lot that'll 
calculate your income up to forty thou- 
sand a year! With an income of forty 
thousand a year, you grudge three and 
sixpence. Well, then, I'll tell you my 
opinion. I so despise the threepence, 
that I’d sooner take ‘three shillings. 
There. For three shillings, three shil- 
lings, three shillings! Gone. Hand ’em 
over to the lucky man.” 

As there had been no bid at all, every- 
body looked about and grinned at every- 
body, while I touched little Sophy’s face 
and asked her if she felt faint, or giddy. 
‘ Not very, father. It will soon be over.”’ 
Then, turning from the pretty, patient 
eyes, which were opened now, and see- 
ing nothing but grins across my lighted 
grease-pot, | went on again in my Cheap 
Jack style. ‘ Where’s the butcher ?” 
(My sorrowful eye had just caught sight 
of a fat young butcher on the outside of 
the crowd.) ‘She says the good luck is 
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the butcher’s. Where is he?” Every- 
body handed on the blushing butcher to 
the front, and there was a roar, and the 
butcher felt himself obliged to put his 
hand in his pocket, and take the lot. 
The party so picked out, in general, does 
feel obliged to take the lot—good four 
times out of six. ‘Then we had another 
lot, the counterpart of that one, and sold 
it sixpence cheaper, which is always wery 
much enjoyed. ‘Then we had the spec- 
tacles. It ain’t a special profitable lot, 
but I put ’em on, and I see what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is going to 
take off the taxes, and I see what the 
sweetheart of the young woman in the 
shawl is doing at home, and I see what 
the Bishops has got for dinner, and a 
deal more that seldom fails to fetch ’em 
up in their spirits; and the better their 
spirits, the better their bids. Then we 
had the ladies’ lot—the teapot, tea-caddy, 
glass sugar-basin, half a dozen spoons, 
and caudle-cup—and all the time I was 
making similar excuses to give a look or 
two and say a word or two to my poor 
child. It was while the second ladies’ 
lot was holding ’em enchained that I felt 
her lift herself a little on my shoulder, to 
look across the dark street. ‘‘ What 
troubles you, darling?” ‘“ Nothing 
troubles me, father. I am not at all 
troubled. But don’t I see a pretty 
churchyard over there?” “Yes, my 
dear.” ‘ Kiss me twice, dear father, and 
lay me down to rest upon that church- 


yard grass so soft and green.” I stag- 


gered back into the cart with her head 
dropped on my shoulder, and I says to 
her mother, “Quick! Shut the door! 
Don’t let those laughing people see !”’ 
“What’s the matter?” she cries. “O 
woman, woman,” I tells her, “ you'll 
never catch my little Sophy by her hair 
again, for she has flown away from 
you |” 

Maybe those were harder words than 
I meant ’em; but from that time forth 
my wife took to brooding, and would sit 
in the cart or walk beside it, hours at a 
stretch, with her army crossed, and her 
eyes looking on the ground. When her 
furies took her (which was rather sel- 
domer than before), they. took her in a 
new way, and she banged herself about 
to that extent that I was forced to hold 
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her. She got none the better for a little 
drink now and then, and through some 
years I used to wonder, as I plodded 
along at the old horse’s head, whether 
there was many carts upon the road 
that held so much dreariness as mine, for 
all my being looked up to as the King of 
the Cheap Jacks. So sad our lives went 
oa till one summer evening, when, as we 
were coming into Exeter, out of the far- 
ther West of England, we saw a woman 
beating a child in a cruel manner, who 
screamed, “ Don’t beat me! O mother, 
mother, mother!” Then my wife stopped 
her ears, and ran away like a wild thing, 
and next day she was found in the river. 

Me and my dog were all the company 
left in the cart now ; and the dog learned 
to give a short bark when they wouldn’t 
bid, and to give another and a nod of 
his head when I asked him, “ Who said 
half a crown? Are you the gentleman, 
sir, that offered half a crown?” He 
attained to an immense height of popu- 
larity, and I shall always believe taught 
himself entirely out of his own head to 
growl at any person in the crowd that 
bid as low as sixpence. But he got to 
be well on in years, and one night when 
I was conwulsing York with the spec- 
tacles, he took a conwulsion on his own 
account upon the very footboard by me, 
and it finished him. 

Being naturally of a tender turn, I had 
dreadful lonely feelings on m@ arter this. 
I conquered ’em at selling times, having 
a reputation to keep (not to mention 
keeping myself), but they got me down in 
private, and rolled upon me. That’s 
often the way with us public characters. 
See us on the footboard, and you'd give 
pretty well anything you possess to be 
us. See us off the footboard;and you’d 
add a trifle to be off your bargain. It 
was under those circumstances that I 
come acquainted with a giant. I might 
have been too high to fall into conversa- 
tion with him, had it not been for my 
lonely feelings. For the general rule is, 
going round the country, to draw the 
line at dressing up. When a man can’t 
trust his getting a living to his undis- 
guised abilities, you consider him below 
your sort. And this giant when on view 
figured as a Roman. 

He was a languid young man, which I 


attribute to the distance betwixt his 
extremities. He had a little head and 
less in it, he had weak eyes and weak 
knees, and altogether you couldn’t look 
at him without feeling that there was 
greatly too much of him both for his joints 


and his mind. Byt he was an amiable 


though timid young man (his motner let 
him out, and spent the money), and we 
come acquainted when he was walking: 
to ease the horse betwixt two fairs. He 
was called Rinaldo di Velasco, his name 
being Pickleson. 

This giant, otherwise Pickleson, men- 
tioned to me under the seal of confidence 
that, beyond being a burden to himself, 
his life was made a burden to him by the 
cruelty of his master towards a step- 
daughter who was deafand dumb. Her 
mother was dead, and she had no living 
soul to take her part, and was used most 
hard. She traveled with her master’s 
caravan only because there was nowhere 
to leave her, and this giant, otherwise 
Picklesor, did go so far as to believe 
that his master often tried to lose her. 
He was such a very languid young man 
that I don’t know how long it didn’t take 
him to get this story out, but it passed 
through his defective circulation to his 
top extremity in course of time. 

When I heard this account from the 
giant, otherwise Pickleson, and likewise 
that the poor girl had beautiful long dark 
hair, and\was often pulled down by it and 
beaten, I/ couldn’t see the giant through 
what stood in my eyes. Having wiped 
‘em, I give him sixpence (for he was kept 
as short as he was long), and he laid it 
out in two threepenn’orths of gin-and- 
water, which so brisked him up that he 
sang the Favorite: Comic of Shivery 
Shakey, ain’t it cold ?—a popular effect 
which his master had tried every other 
means to get out of him as a Roman 
wholly in vain. 

His master’s name was Mim, a wery 
hoarse man, and I knew him to spcak to. 


I went to that Fair as a mere civilian, ‘ 
leaving the cart outside the town, and . 


E looked about the back of the Vans while 
the performing was going on, and at last, 
sitting dozing against a muddy cart-wheel, 
Il come upon the poor girl who was deaf 
and dumb. At the first look I might 
almost have judged that she had escaped 
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from the Wild Beast Show; but at the 
second I thought better of her, and 
thought that if she was more cared for 
and more kindly used she would be like 
my child. She was just the same age 
that my own daughter would have been, 
if her pretty head had not fell down upon 
my shoulder that unfortunate night. 

To cut it short, I spoke confidential 
to Mim while he was beating the gong 
outside betwixt two lots of Pickleson’s 
publics, and I put it to him, “She lies 
heavy on your own hands; what'll you 
take for her ?”’ Mim was‘a most ferocious 
swearer. Suppressing that part of his 
reply which was much the longest part, 
his reply was, *‘ A pair of braces.” “ Now 
I'll tell you,” says I, “ what I’m a-going 
to do with you. I’m a-going to fetch 
you half a dozen pair of the primest 
braces in the cart, and then to take her 
away with me.” Says Mim (again fero- 
cious), “I'll believe it when I’ve got the 
goods, and no sooner.” I made all the 
haste I could, lest he should think twice 
of it, and the bargain was completed, 
which Pickleson he was thereby so 
relieved in his mind that he come out at 
his little back door, longways like a ser- 
pent, and give us Shivery Shakey in a 
whisper among the wheels at parting. 

It was happy days for both of us when 
Sophy and me began to travel in the cart. 

I at once give her the name of Sophy, 
to put her ever towards me in the attitude 
of my own daughter. We soon made 
out to begin to understand one another, 
through the goodness of the Heavens, 
when she knowed that I meant true and 
kind by her. In a very little time she 
was wonderful fond of me. You have 
no idea what it is to have anybody won- 
derful fond of you unless you have been 
got down and rolled upon by the lonely 
feelings that I have mentioned as having 
once got the’ better of me. 


You’d have laughed—or the rewerse-—~ 


it’s according to your disposition—if you 
could have seen me trying to teach Sophy. 
At first I was helped—you’d never guess 
by what—milestones. I got some large 
alphabets in a box, all the letters separate 
on bits of bone, and, saying we was going 
to Winpsor, I give her those letters in 
that order, and then at every milestone 
I showed her those same letters in that 


same order again, and pointed towards 
the abode of royalty. Another time I 
give her CART, and then chalked the 
same upon the cart. Another time I 
give her DOCTOR MARIGOLD, and 
hung a corresponding inscription outside 
my waistcoat. People that met us might 
stare a bit and laugh, but what did /care 
if she caught the idea? She caught it 
after long patience and trouble, and then 
we did begin to get on swimmingly, I 
believe you! At first she was a little 
given to consider me the cart, and the 
cart the abode of royalty, but that soon 
wore off. 

We had our signs, too, and they were 
hundreds in number. Sometimes she 
would sit looking at me and considering 
hard how to communicate with me about 
something fresh—how to ask me what 
she wanted explained—and then she was 
(or I thought she was; what does it sig. 
nify ?) so like my child with those years 
added to her, that I half believed it was 
herself, trying to tell me where she had 
been to up in the skies, and what she 
had seen since that unhappy night when 
she flied away. She had a pretty face, 
and now that there was no one to drag 
at her bright dark hair, and it was all in 
order, there was a something touching 
in her. looks that made the cart most 
peaceful and most quiet, though not at 
all melancholy. [N.B. In the Cheap 
Jack patter, we generally sound it lemon- 
jolly, and it gets a laugh. | 

The way she learnt to understand any 
look of mine was truly surprising. When 
I sold of a night, she would sit in the 
cart unseen by them outside, and would 
give a eager look into my eyes when I 
looked in, and would hand me straight 
the precise article or articles I wanted. 
And then she would clap her hands and 
laugh for joy. And as for me, seeing 
her so bright, and remembering what 
she was when I first lighted on _ her, 
starved and beaten and ragged, leaning 
asleep against the muddy cart-wheel, it 
give me such heart that I gained a greater 
heighth of reputation than ever, and I 
put Pickleson down (by the name of 
Mim’s Traveling Giant, otherwise Pickle- 
son) for a fypunnote in my will. 

This happiness went on in the cart till 
she was sixteen year old. By which 


| 
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communicate with her: 
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time I began to feel not satisfied that I 
had done my whole duty by her, and to 
consider that she ought to have better 
teaching than I could give her. It drew 
a many tears on both sides when I com- 
menced explaining my views to her; but 
what’s right is right, and you can’t nei- 
ther by tears nor laughter do away with 
its character. | 

So I took her hand in mine, and I 
went with her one day to the Deaf and 
Dumb Establishment in London, and 
when the gentleman come to speak to 
us, I says to him: “ Now Il tell you 
what I’ll do with you, sir. I am nothing 
but a Cheap Jack, but of late years I 
have laid by for a rainy day notwith- 
standing. This is my only daughter 
(adopted), and you can’t produce a deafer 
nor a dumber. ‘Teach her the most that 
can be taught her in the shortest separa- 
tion that can be named—state the figure 
for it—and I am game to put the money 
down. I won't bate you a single far- 
thing, sir, but I'll put down the money 
hére_and now, and thankfully throw 
you in a pound to take it. There!” 
The gentleman smiled, and then, “ Well, 
well,” says he, “I must first know what 
she has learned already. How do you 
” ‘Then I showed 
him, and she wrote in printed writing 
many names of things and so forth; and 
we held some sprightly conversation, 
Sophy and me, about a little story in a 
book which the gentleman showed her, 
and which she was able to read. “ This 
is most extraordinary,” says the gentle- 
man; “is it possible that you have been 
her only teacher?” “I have been her 
only teacher, sir,” I says, * besides her- 
self.” ‘ Then,” says the gentleman, and 
more acceptable words was never spoke 
to me, “ you’re a clever fellow, and a 
good fellow.” This he makes known to 
Sophy, who kisses his hands, claps her 
own, and laughs and cries upon it. 

We saw the gentleman four times in 
all, and when he took down my name 
and asked how in the world it ever 
chanced to be Doctor, it come out that 
he was own nephew by the sister’s side, 
if you'll believe me, to the verge Doctor 
that I was called after. This made our 
footing still easier, and he says to me: 

“Now, Marigold, tell me what more 


do you want your adopted daughter to 
know ?” 

“TI want her, sir, to be cut off from 
the world as little as can be, considering 
her deprivations, and therefore to be 
able to read whatever is wrote with per- 
fect ease and pleasure.” 

“My good fellow,” urges the gentle- 
man, opening his eyes wide, “ why, / 
can’t do that myself!” 

I took his joke, and gave him a laugh 
(knowing by experience how flat you fall 
without it), and I mended my words 
accordingly. 

‘What do you mean to do with her 
afterwards ?” asks the gentleman, with a 
sort of a doubtful eye. “To take her 
about the country ?” 

“In the cart, sir, but only in the cart. 
She will live a private life, you under- 
stand, in the cart. I should never think 
of bringing her infirmities before the pub- 
lic. ‘Il wouldn’t make a show of her for 
any money.” 

The gentleman nodded, and seemed 
to approve. 

“Well,” says he, “can ycu part with 
her for two years ?” 

“To do her-that good—yes, sir.” 

“'There’s another question,” says the 
gentleman, looking towards her—* can 
she part with you for two years ?”’ 

I don’t know that it was a harder 
matter of itself (for the other was hard 
enough to me), but it was harder to get 
over. However, she was pacified to it 
at last, and the separation betwixt us was 
settled. How it cut up both of us when 
it took place, and when I left her at the 
dgor in the dark of an evening, I don’t 
tell. But I know this: remembering 
that night, I shall never pass that same 
establishment without a heartache and a 
swelling in the throat; and I couldn’t 
put you up the best of lots in sight of it 
with my usual spirit—no, not even the 
gun, nor the pair of spectacles—for five 
hundred pound reward from the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
and throw in the honor of putting my 
legs under his mahogany arterwards. 

Still, the loneliness that followed in 
the cart was not the old loneliness, be- 
cause there was a term put to it, however 
long to look forward to; and because I 
could think, when I was anyways down, 
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that she-belonged to me and I belonged 
to her. Always planning for her coming 
back, I bought in a few months’ time 
another cart, and what do you think I 
planned to do with it? I'lltell you. I 
planned to fit it up with shelves and 
books for her reading, and to have a seat 
in it where I could sit and see her read, 
and think that I had been her first 
teacher. Not hurrying over the job, I 
had the fittings knocked together in con- 
triving ways under my own inspection, 
and here was her bed in a berth with 
curtains, and there was her reading table, 
and here was her writing-desk, and else- 
where was her books in rows upon rows, 
picters and no picters, bindings and no 
bindings, gilt-edged and plain, just as I 
could pick ’em up for her in lots up and 
down the country, North and South and 
West and East, Winds liked best and 
winds liked least, Here and there and 
gone astray, Over the hills and far away. 
And when I had got together pretty well 
as many books as the cart would neatly 
hold, a new scheme come into my head, 
which, as it turned out, kept my time 
and attention a good deal employed, and 
helped me over the two years’ stile. 

Without being of an awaricious tem- 
per, I like to be the owner of things. I 
shouldn’t wish, for instance, to go part- 
ners with yourself in the Cheap Jack 
cart. It’s not that I mistrust you, but 
that I’d rather know it'wasmine. Simi- 
larly, very likely you’d rather know it 
was yours. Well! A kind of a jealousy 
began to creep into my mind when I re- 
flected that all those books would have 
been read by other people long before 
they was read by her. It seemed to take 
away from her being the owner of ’em 
like. In this way the question got into 
my head: Couldn’tvI have a book new- 
made express for fer which she should 
be the first to read? 

It pleased me, that thought did; and 
as I never was a man to let a thought 
sleep (you must wake up all the whole 
family of thoughts: you’ve got and burn 
their nightcaps, or you won’t do in the 
Cheap Jack line), I set to work at it. 
Considering that I was in the habit of 
changing so muclr about the country, and 
that I should have to find out a literary 
character here to make a deal with, and 
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another literary character there to make 
a deal with, as opportunities presented, 
I hit on the plan that this same book 
should be a general miscellaneous lot 
like the razors, flat-iron, chronometer 
watch, dinner plates, rolling-pin, and 
looking-glass—and shouldn’t be offered 
as a single indiwidual article, like the 
spectacles or the gun. When I had come 
to that conclusion, I come to another, 
which’shall likewise be yours. 

Often had I regretted that she never 
had heard me on the footboard, and that 
she never could hear me. It ain’t that / 
am vain, but that yew don’t like to put 
your own light under a bushel. What’s 
the worth of your reputation, if you can’t 
convey the reason for it to the person 
you most wish to value it? Now I'll put 
itto you. Is it worth sixpence, fippence, 
fourpence, threepence, twopence, a 
penny, a halfpenny, a farthing? No, it 
ain’t. Not worthafarthing. Very well, 
then. My conclusion was that I would 
begin her book with some account of 
myself. So that, through reading a speci- 
men or two of me on the footboard, she 
might form an idea of my merits there. 
I was aware that I couldn’t do myself 
justice. A man can’t write his eye (at 
least / don’t know how to), nor yet can 
a man write his voice, nor the rate of his ~ 


talk, nor the quickness of his action, nor ) 


his general spicy way. But he can write 
his turns of speech, when he is a public 
speaker—and indeed I have heard that 


he very often does before he speaks ’em: 


Well! Having formed that resolution, 
then come the questionofaname. How 
did I hammer that hot iron into shape ? 
This way. The most difficult explana- 
tion I had ever had with her was, how I 
come to be called Doctor and yet was no 
Doctor. After all, I felt that I had failed 
of getting it correctly mto-her mind, with 
my 4itmost pains. But trusting to her 
improvement in the two fears, I thought 
that I might trust to her understanding 
it when she should come to read it as put 
down by my own hand. Then I thought 
I would try a joke with her and watch 
how it took, by which of itself “I might 
fully judge of her understanding it. We 
had first discovered the mistake we had 
dropped into, through her having asked 
me to prescribe for her when she had 
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supposed me to be a Doctor from a med- 
ical point of view; so, thinks I, “ Now if 
I give this book the name of my Pre- 
scriptions, and if she catches the idea 
that my only Prescriptions are for her 
amusement and interest—to make her 
laugh in a pleasant way, or to make her 
cry in a pleasant way—it will be a delight- 
ful proof to both of us that we have got 
over our difficulty.” It fell out to abso- 
lute perfection. For when she saw the 
book, as I had it got up—the printed and 
pressed book—lying on her desk in her 
cart, and saw the title, DocrorR MARI- 
GOLD’s PRESCRIPTIONS, she looked at me 
for a moment with astonishment, then flut- 
tered the leaves, then broke out a-laugh- 
ing in the charmingest way, then felt her 
pulse arid shook her head, then turned 
the pages pretending to read them most 
attentive, then kissed the book to me, and 
put it to her bosom with both her hands. 
I never was better pleased in all my life! 

But let me not anticipate. (I take that 
expression out of a lot of romances I 
bought forher. I never opened a single 
one of ’em-—and I have opened many— 
but I found the romancer saying “ let me 
not anticipate.’”’ Which being so, | won- 
der why he did anticipate, or who asked 
him to do it.) Let me not, I say, antici- 
pate. ‘This same book took up all my 
spare time. It was no play to get the 
other articles together in the general mis- 
cellaneous lot, but when it come to my 
own article! ‘There! I couldn’t have 
believed the blotting, nor yet the buck- 
ling to at it, nor the patience over it. 

At last it was done, and the two years’ 
time was gone after all the other time 
before it, and where it’s all gone to, who 
knows? The new cart was finished— 
yellow outside, relieved with wermilion 
and brass fittings—the old horse was put 
in it, a new ’un and a boy being laid on 
for the Cheap Jack cart, and I cleaned 
myself up to go and fetch her. Bright 
cold weather it was, cart chimneys smok- 
ing, carts pitched. private on a piece of 
waste ground over at Wandsworth, where 
you may see ’em from the Sou’western 
Railway when not upon the road, (Look 
out of the right-hand window going down.) 

“ Marigold,” says the gentleman, giving 
his hand hearty, “I am very glad to see 
you.” 
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“Yet I have my doubts, sir,” says I, 
“if you can be half as glad to see meas I 
am to see you.” 

‘The time has appeared so long—has 
it, Marigold ?” 

“T won't say that, sir, considering its 
real length ; but—.” 

“What a start, my good fellow!” 

Ah! I should think it was! Grownsuch 
a woman, so pretty, so intelligent, so ex- 
pressive! I knew then that she must be 
really like my child, or I could never have 
known her, standing quiet by the door. 

‘You are affected,” says the gentle- 
man in a kindly manner. 

feel, sir,” says I, “ that I am but a 
rough chap in a sleeved waistcoat.” 

‘I feel,” says the gentleman, “ that it 
was you who raised her from misery and 
degradation, and brought her into com- 
munication with her kind. But why do 
we converse alone together, when wacan 
converse so well with her? Address her 
in your own way.” 

‘“T am such a rough chap in a sleeved 


waistcoat, sir,” says I, “and she is such” 


a graceful woman and she stands so quiet 
at the door !” 

“Try if she moves at the old sign,” 
says the gentleman. 

They had got it up together o’ purpose 
to pleaseme! For when I give her the old 
sign, she rushed to my feet, and dropped 
upon her knees, holding up her hands to 
me with pouring tears of love and joy; and 
when I took her hands and lifted her, she 
clasped me round the neck, and lay there; 
and I don’t know what a fool I didn’t 
make of myself, until we all three settled 
down into talking without sound, as if 
there was a something soft and pleasant 
spread over the whole world for us. 


CHAPTER II, 
TO BE TAKEN. FOR LIFE 


So every item of my plan was crowned 
with success. Our reunited life was more 
than all that we had looked forward to. 
Content and joy went with us as the 
wheels of the carts went round, and the 
same stopped with us when the two carts 
stopped. I was as pleased and as proud 
as a Pug-Dog with his muzzle. black- 
leaded for a evening party, and his tail 
extra curled by machinery. 


| 
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But I had left something out of my 
calculations. Now what had I left out? 
To help you to guess, I'll say, a figure. 
Come. Make a guess and guess right. 
Nought? No. Nine? No. Eight? 
No. Seven? No. Six? No. Five? 
No. Four? No. Three? No. Two? 
No. One? No. Now I'll tell you 
what I’ll do with you. IT’ll say it’s an- 
other sort of figure altogether. ‘There. 
Why then, says you, it’s a mortal figure. 
No, nor yet a mortal figure. By such 
means you get yourself penned into a 
corner, and you can’t help guessing 
a zmmortal figure. That’s ‘about it. 
Why didn’t you say so sooner ? 

Yes. It was a immortal figure that 
I had altogether left out of my calcula- 
tions. Neither man’s, nor woman’s, but 
a child’s. -Girl’s or boy’s? Boy’s. “I, 
says the sparrow, with my bow and 
arrow.” Now you have got it. 

We were down at Lancaster, and I had 
done two nights more than fair avercge 
business (though I cannot in honor rec- 
ommend them as a quick audience) in 
the open square there, near the end of 
the street where Mr. Sly’s King’s’ Arms 
and Royal Hotel stands. Mim’s travel- 
ing giant, otherwise Pickleson, happened 
at the self-same time to be trying it on 
inthe town. The genteel lay was adopted 
with him. No hint of a van. Green 


-baize alcove leading up to Pickleson in 
_a Auction Room. Printed poster, “‘ Free 


list suspended, with the exception of that 
proud boast of an enlightened country, 


free press. Schools admitted by pri- 


vate arrangement. Nothing to raise a 
blush in the cheek of youth or shock the 
most fastidious.” Mim swearing most 
horrible and terrific, in a pink calico pay- 
place, at the slackness of the public. 
Serious handbill in the shops, importing 
that it was all but impossible to come to 
a right understanding of the history of 
David without seeing Pickleson. 

I went to the Auction Room in ques- 
tion, and I found it entirely empty of 
everything but echoes and moldiness, 
with the single exception of Pickleson 
on a piece of red drugget. This suited 
my purpose, as I wanted a private and 
confidential word with him, which was: 
“ Pickleson. Owing much happiness to 
you, I put you in my will for a fypun- 


note ; but, to save trouble, here’s four- 
punten down, which may equally suit 
your views, and let us so conclude the 
transaction.” Pickleson, who up fo that 
remark had had the dejected appearance 
of a long Roman rushlight that couldn’t 
anyhow get lighted, brightened up at his 
top extremity, and made his acknow!edg- 
ments in a way which (for him) was par- 
liamentary eloquence. He likewise did 
add that, having ceased to draw as a 


- Roman, Mim had made proposals for his 


going in as a conwerted Indian Giant 
worked upon by The Diaryman’s Daugh- 
ter. This, Pickleson, having no acquaint- 
ance with the tract named after that 
young woman, and not being willing to 
couple gag with his serious views, had 
declined to do, thereby leading to words 
and the total stoppage of the unfortunate 
young man’s beer. 

But what was to the present point in 
the remarks of the traveling giant, other- 
wise Pickleson, was this: ‘“‘ Doctor Mari- 
gold ”—I give his words without a hope 
of conweying their feebleness—‘“ who is 
the strange young man that hangs 
about your carts ?”—* The strange young 
man?” 1 gives him back, thinking that 
he meant her, and his languid circulation 
had dropped a syllable. “ Doctor,” he 
returns, with a pathos calculated to draw 
a tear from even a manly eye, “I am 
weak, but not so weak yet as that I don’t 
know my words. I repeat them, Doctor. 
The strange young man.” It then ap- 
peared that Pickelson, being forced to 
stretch his legs (not that they wanted it) 
only at times when he couldn’t be seen 
for nothing, to wit, in the dead of the 
night and towards daybreak, had twice 
seen hanging about my carts, in that 
same town of Lancaster where I had 
been only two nights, this same unknown 
young man. 

It put me rather out of sorts. What 
it meant as to particulars I no more 
foreboded then than you forebode now, 
but it put me rather out of sorts. Howso- 
ever, I made light of it to Pickleson, and 
I took leave of Pickleson, advising him 
to spend his legacy in getting up his 
stamina, and to continue to stand by his 
religion. ‘Towards morning I kept a 
look out for the strange young man, 
and—what was more—lI saw the strange 
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young man. He was well dressed and 
well looking. He loitered very nigh my 
carts, watching them like as if he was 
taking care of them, and soon after day- 
break turned and went away. I senta 
hail after him, but he never started or 
looked round, or took the smallest notice. 

We left Lancaster within an hour or 
two, on our way towards Carlisle. Next 
morning, at daybreak, I looked out again 
for the strange young man. I did not 
see him. But next morning I looked 
out again, and there he was once more. 
I sent another hail after him, but as 
before he gave not the slightest sign of 
being anyways disturbed. ‘This put a 
thought into my head. Acting on it, I 
watched him in different manners and at 
different times not necessary to enter 
into, till I found that this strange young 
man was deaf and dumb. 

The discovery turned me over, because 
I knew that a part of that establishment 
where she had been was allotted to young 
men (some gf theni well off), and I 
thought to myself, “ If she favors him, 
where am I? and where is all that I have 
worked and planned for?” Hoping—lI 
must confess to the selfishness—that she 
might zo¢ favor him, I set myself to find 
out. At last I was by accident present 
at a meeting between them in the open 
air, looking on leaning behind a fir-tree 
without their knowing of it. It was a 
moving meeting for all the three parties 
concerned. I knew every syllable that 
passed between them as well as they did. 
I listened with my eyes, which had come 
to be as quick and true with deaf and 
dumb conversation as my ears with the 
talk of people that can speak, He was 
a-going out to China as clerk in a mer- 
chant’s house, which his father had been 
before him. He was in circumstances 
to keep a wife, and he wanted her 
to marry him and go along with him. 
She persisted, no. He asked if she 
didn’t love him. Yes, she loved him, 
dearly, dearly ; but she could never dis- 
appoint her beloved, good, noble, genee 
ous, and I[-don’t-know-what-all father 
(meaning me, the Cheap Jack in the 
sleeved waistcoat), and she would stay 
with him, Heaven bless him! though it 
was to break her heart. Then she cried 
most bitterly, and that made up my mind. 


While my mind had been in an unset- - 


tled state about her favoring this young 
man, I had felt that unreasonable towards 
Pickleson that it was well for him he 
had got his legacy down. For I often 
thought, “ If it hadn’t been for this same 
weak-minded giant, I might never have 
come to trouble my head and wex my 
soul about the young man.” But, once 
that I knew she loved him—once that I 
had seen her weep for him—it was a 
different thing. I made it right in my 
mind with Pickleson on the spot, and I 
shook myself together to do what was 
right by all. 

She had left the young man by that 


time (for it took a few minutes to get me . 


thoroughly well shook together), and the 
young man was leaning against another 
of the fir-trees—of which there was a 
cluster—with his face upon his arm. I 
touched him on the back. Looking up 
and seeing me, he says, in our deaf-and- 
dumb talk, “ Do not be angry.” 

“T am not angry, good boy. 
your friend. Come with.me.” 

I left him at the foot of the steps of 
the Library Cart, and I went up alone. 
She was drying her eyes. 

“ You have been crying, my dear.” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ Why ?” 

* A headache.” 

‘ Not a heartache ?” 

“1 said a headache, father.” 

‘ Doctor Marigold must prescribe for 
that headache.” 

She took up the book of my Prescrip- 
tions, and held it up with a forced smile ; 
but seeing me keep still and look earnest, 
she softly laid it down again, and her 
eyes were very attentive. 

‘“ The Prescription is not there, Sophy.” 

Where is it ?” 

Here, my dear.” 

I brought her young husband in, and 
I put her hand in his, and my only farther 
words to both of them were these: 
“ Doctor Marigold’s last Prescription. 
To be taken for life.” After which I 
bolted. 

When the wedding come off, I mounted 
a coat (blue, and bright buttons), for the 
first and last time.in all my days, and I 
give Sophy away with my own hand. 
There were only us three and the gentle- 


I am 


‘i 

a 


sky-rocket. 
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man wno had had charge of her for those 
two years. I give the wedding dinner 
of four in the Library Cart. Pigeon pie, 
a leg of pickled pork, a pair of fowls, 
and suitable garden stuff. The best of 
drinks. I give them a speech, and the 
gentleman give us a speech, and all our 
jokes told, and the whole went off like a 
In the course of the enter- 
tainment I explained to Sophy that I 
should keep the Library. Cart as my liv- 
ing-cart when not upon the road, and 
that I should keep all her books for her 
just as they stood, till she come back to 
claim them. So she went to China with 
her young husband, and it was a parting 
sorrowful and heavy, and I got the boy 
I had another service; and so as of old, 
when my child and wife were gone, I 
went plodding along alone, with my whip 
over my shoulder, at the old horse’s head. 

Sophy wrote me many letters, and I 
wrote her many letters. About the end 
of the first year she sent me one in an 
unsteady hand: “ Dearest father, not a 
week ago I had a darling little daughter, 
but I am so well that they let me write 
these words to you. Dearest and best 
father, I hope my child may not be deaf 
and dumb, but I do not yet know.” 

Five years, odd months, had gone since 
Sophy went away. I was still the King 
of the Cheap Jacks, and at a greater 
height of popularity than ever. I had 
had a first-rate autumn of it, and on the 
twenty-third of December, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-four, I found 
myself at Uxbridge, Middlesex, clean 
sold out. So I jogged up to London 
with the old horse, light and easy, to 
have my Christmas-eve and Christmas- 
day alone by the fire in the Library Cart, 
and then to buy a regular new stock of 
goods all round, to sell ’em again and 
get the money. 


I am a neat hand at cookery, and I'll? 


tell you what I knocked up for my Christ- 


mas-eve dinner in the Library Cart. I 


knocked up a beefsteak pudding for one, 
with two kidneys, a dozen oysters, and a 
coupie of mushrooms thrown in. It’s a 
pudding to put a man in good humor 
with everything, except the two bottom 
buttons of his waistcoat. Having rel- 
ished that pudding and cleared away, I 
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turned the lamp low, and sat down by 
the light of the fire, watching it as it 
shone upon the backs of Sophy’s books. 

Sophy’s books so brought up Sophy’s 


self that I saw her touching face quite 


plainly before I dropped off dozing by 
the fire. This may be a reason why 
Sophy, with her deaf-and-dumb child in 
her arms, seemed to stand silent by me 
all through my nap. I was on the 
road, off the road, in all sorts of places, 
North and South and West and East, 
Winds liked best and winds liked least, 
Here and there and gonégqstray, Over 
the hills and far away, and still she stood 
silent by me, with her silent child in her 
arms. Even when I woke with a start, 
she seemed to vanish, as if she had stood 
by me in that very place only a single 
instant before. 

I had started at a real sound, and the 
sound was on the steps of the cart. It 
was the light, hurried tread of a child, 
coming clambering up. That tread ofa 
child had once been so familiar to me 
that for half a moment I believed I was 
a going to see a little, ghost. 

But the touch of a real child was laid 
upon the outer handle of the door, and 
the handle turned, and the door opened 
a little way, and a real child peeped in. 
A bright little comely girl with large dark 
eyes; 


Looking full at me, the tiny creature 


took off her mite of a straw hat, and a 
quantity of dark curls fell all about her 
face. Then she opened her lips, and 
said in a pretty voice, 

“ Grandfather !” 


“Ah, my God!” I cries out. “She 
can speak !” 
“ Yes, dear grandfather. And I am 


to ask you whether there was ever any 
one that I remind you of ?” 

In a moment Sophy was round my 
neck, as well as the child, and “her -hus- 
band was a-wringing my hand with his 
face hid, and we¥all had to shake our- 


selves together before we could get over 
it. And when we\did begin to get over 
at, and I saw the pretty child a-talking, 
pieased and quick and eager and busy, 
to her mother, in the signs that I had first 
taught her mother, the happy and yet 
pitying tears fell rolling down my face. 
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7 
TH 


THE LONG-NEEDLE SOUTHERN PINE ( Pinus 
peluatria) FROM WHICH IS OBTAINED THE 
PINE-TAR USED 1% PACKERS TAR SOAP. 


THE BREATH OF THE PINES 


with its health-giving influence 


is embodied in every cake of 


TAR SOAP 


Made from special formula, with the purest pinetar, glycerine 
and sweet vegetable oils. Known and used all over the civil- . 
ized world. Of unvarying purity, quality and medicinal 
virtues during thirty-five years. Delightfully refreshing and 
a perfect cleanser. The ideal soap for toilet, bath and 
shampoo. Soothing, antiseptic and healing in its action. Equally 
adapted to tender baby skin and the miner's horny hand. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., NEW YORK 
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For Biscuits 
that Melt in 
the Mouth 


@ Armour’s “Simon 
Pure” Leaf Lard is 
the shortening. There. 
is no “soggy cook- 
ery where it is rightly 


used. Isn’t that a 
fact worth consider- 
ing? One cupful of 
poor shortening can 
spoil enough pastry to 
pay for a whole pail 
of “Simon Pure.” 
Then think of the 
personal satisfaction 
and keen delight in 
getting biscuits and 
pastry so perfectly 
shortened that they 
literally melt in the 
mouth! 


@ Armour’s “Simon 
Pure” Leaf Lard is 
sold in government 
sealed tin pails (threes, 
fives and tens). 


Armour’s “VERIBEST” Meats comply ao. 
United States Meat Inspection and Pure 


nourishing and 100 per cent pure. 


More 


product of the ARMOUR Method—that 
good”” but better than any food law requires, 


OX TONGUE 


SUGGESTIONS 


The slices of cold Tongue may 
be laid-in a circle overlapping 
one another and the center filled 
with nasturtium blossoms; serve 
with sauce Tartare, French or 
Mayonnaise Dressing. 

The cold Tongue may be sliced 
and put in a brick-shaped mold 
with capers, chopped olives and 
red peppers. Fill the mold with 
a pint of clear consomme to 
which has been added a table- 
spoonful of granulated gelatine 
dissolved in hot water. Pour 
the jelly over the Tongue and 
put away to harden. 


PORK and BEANS 


SUGGESTIONS 


Vertbest Beans may be used 
for making various soups, par- 
ticularly Baked Bean Soup. 

They may be used for a salad 
and served with Sliced Ox 
Tongue. 

Baked Bean Sandwiches may 
be made of them and served hot 
or cold. 

They may be cooked with 
various Veribest Deviled or 
Potted Meats in the chafing dish. 

Bean Croquettes may be served 
with any one of the Canned 
Veribest Sausages or Loaf 
Goods. 


The Epicure’s HAM 


@ Tender, sweet, delicious ham that » 
‘‘makes your mouth water,”—that's ( 
Armour’s ‘‘Star’’» Ham. A better ham 
may be produced some day. Nothing is 


impossible. We'll do it if we can. But a Jetter ham never has 


been produced, nor a ham so good as Armour’s ‘‘Star. ' 


Its a special, 


Only selected hams are ‘‘Star” branded. They are then given a 
special mild cure. The result is delicacy of quality and flavor to be 
found only in Armour’s “Star” Hams—‘*The Ham What Am.” 
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solutely with the standards fixed by the 


Food Laws—they are clean, wholesome, 


than that, “VERIBEST” 


meats are the 


means “Top Notch Quality,” not “just as 
not only “fit to eat’ but “good to eat.” 


BRISKET BEEF 
SUGGESTIONS 


The brisket is considered the 
very best cut for corning. Canned 
Veribest Brisket Beef may be 
used in all the many ways corned 
beef is employed, hot or cold. 

It may be used in all sorts of 
hashes, or chopped mixed with 
cream sauce and served on toast. 

It may be chopped, mixed with 
tomato, celery or mushroom sauce, 
and bread crumbs and scalloped. 

It may be cut in small pieces 
and with mashed potato made 
into a Cottage pie; or sliced and 
cooked with onions and tomatoes 


POTTED HAM 


SUGGESTIOI.~ 


The Potted Ham m-y e used. 
for making sandwiche-, force- 
meat, quenelles, etc. 

It may be used for stuffing 
tomatoes, cucumbers, squash, 
egg plant, onions, etc. 

It may be used, mixed with 
bread crumbsorch stnuts, for the 
stuffing of turkey, grouse, chicken, 
and particularly quail and duck. 

It may be used for making 
canapes and for stuffed eggs. 

It may be most successfully 
used wherever a recipe calls for a 
finely minced, wellseasoned meat, 
either alone or mixed with others. 


Bacon At Its Best 


@ Crisp, juicy, savory, appetizing and 
nourishing. It strengthens the arm while 
it satisfies the palate. A stimulant to the 
hunger which it appeases. Such is 
Choice, evenly cured and thinly sliced, 


tender and juicy—with fat and lean evenly balanced—the kind that does 
not cook dry and stringy; every slice tastes likemore. Doctors recom- 
mend Bacon because it is a valuable food and so easily digested. Try 
Armour’s Star Bacon put up in glass jars or tins; the Star Brand guar- 
antees quality—marks the best Bacon on the market and Uniformity. 


Mouth 
Watering 
SOUPS 


q@_ Rich, meaty, whole- 
some, and palate- 

tempting soups— 

soups that nourish and 

delight, without over- 

heating—are best made 

with Armour’s Extract 
of Beef. It imparts 

that savory quality, 

without which soups 

are insipid, because it 

is the best extract of 

the best beef—a pure, 

wholesome, __concen- 

trated stock packed in 

convenient jars for 

household use. 


q@_ It is also invaluable 
to the housewife for 
restoring the original 
juices and flavor to re- 
cooked meats, and 
giving vegetables a 
snap and flavor ob- 
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i of Common Sense 
make drudgery of housework. | 
| WOMEN WITH BRAG 
know that | 
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is the Best Tune a con- | 
venient, powdered form—and | 
something more. cleanses | 


SOAK and RINSE. (boil if | 
refer). Avoids the wash- | 
board’s wear and tear. 

THE DIRECTIONS ON THE 


PACKAGE ARE ALWA 
BY 


o~ 


Can't Smell at Can't wtf 
Garbage in 

S an 


is odorless, out of sight, will not attract flies, 
and dogs can’t get at it. 

Close-fitting lid; water-tight, mever-leak bot- 
tom; made triple-strong by riveting, flanging 
and extra heavy steel bands riveted around top 
and bottom. A wmecessity where neatness and 
perfect sanitary conditions are valued. 

Imitations.of ‘* Witt’s Can”’ lack the splendid strength 
and durability of the genuine. Be sure the name 
** Witt’s ’”’ is on can and lid. 

Sizes—Witt's Can, No. 1, 153x265 inches; No. 2, 
18 x 25; No. 8, 204 x 26. Witt’s Pail, No. 7, 5 gallons; 
No. 8, 7 gallons; No. 9, 10 gallons. 

All steel, corrugated, lvanized, water-tight, odor- 
proof (close- -fitting lid). Look for the yellow label. 

Ask at the Stores for WITT’S CAN and see 
that *‘Witt’s Can’”’ is stamped on lid and bottom. 

If not on sale in your town order direct from us. Use 
it and if you don’t like it we'll pay for its return and 
promptly refund your money. 


The Witt Cornice Co. 


DEPARTMENT CINCINNATI, oO. 
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FIT THE GROCER: 
Wife Made the Suggestion 
A grocer has excellent opportunity to know 
the effects of special foods on his customers. 


A Cleveland grocer has a long list of customers 


that have been helped in health by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. 

Hesays, regarding his own experience: “ Two 
years ago,I had been drinking coffee and must 
say that I was almost wrecked in my nerves. 

“ Particularly in the morning I was so irri- 
table and upset that I could hardly wait until 
the coffee was served, and then I had no appe- 
tite for breakfast and did not feel like attend- 
ing to my store duties. 

“One day my wife suggested that inasmuch 
as I was selling so much Postum there must be 
some merit in it and suggested that we try it. 
I took home a package and she prepared it 
according to directions. ‘The result was a very 
happy one. My nervousness gradually disap- 
peared and to-day I am all right. I would advise 
everyone affected in any way with nervousness 
or stomach troubles, to leave off coffee and use 
Postum Food Coffee.” ‘“‘ihcre’s a Reason.” 


Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


The difference between the average inter- 
est on a savings bank deposit at three and a 
half per cent. per year and an egually safe 
investment of your savings with the Indus 
trial Savings and Loan Company is in the 
ratio of 375 /o so—a difference worth adding 
to your savings from year to year. 


on every dollar for every day, with your privi- 
lege of withdrawing your money if needed 
for other purposes. 

Start an account at any time, earnings 
begin at once. ~ 

Our patrons all over the country are pru- 
dent and thoughtful investors—not specula- 
tors—and have not failed to receive their five 
per cent. earnings in a single instance for 
the past fourteen years. 
We welcome your inquiries. 

New York Banking Depart- 
ment supervision. 

Assets $1,750,000. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 


10 Times Bldg. 
Broadway & 42d St., New York City 


We Pay 5% a Year 


Summer Shirt-Waists 
$1.00 


The waists we are offering this season are par- 
ticulariy artistic, displaying all the very latest 
ideas, and are in every way equal in style and 
finish to the expensive Parisian designs. One 
of these charming waists is a necessity in every 
woman’s wardrobe, and our unusually low prices 
bring them within the reach of the most eco- 
nomical. 


Waist No. K-561 
“Marie Antoinette” 


Model 


Simplicity distin- 
guishes this dainty 
and serviceable 
LAWN WAIST. 
The Puritan collar 
and cuffs are orna- 
mented with a fine 
knife plaited edg- 
ing, and the severity 
of the style is re- 
lieved by the broad 
tucks on front,which 
are continued down 
the full length of the 
back. The waist is 
fastened in front 
with visible pearl 
buttons and the 
wide box-plait is 
edged to match the 
collar and cuffs. We 


do not furnish the 
black tie. Waist ThisMarie Aniciictte Waist, $1.00 
can be furnished in Postage 10 cents 


white only with short sleeves. 

Sizes 32 to 44 bust. Price $1.00. Postage 10c. 
Remit by Post Office Money Order, Express Money 

Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. Do not send 

stamps. Be sure to mention size desired. 


if you are not satisfied, you may return the waist 
and we will refund your money. 


Our Catalogue Jilustrates and Describes: 


Suspender Suits . .  « $5.00 to $15 
Tailored Suits ‘ . $7.50 to $25 
Shirt-Waist Suits . - $6.00 to $20 
Silk Suits . $9.75 to $20 
Jumper Suits - $6.00 to $20 


$3.50 to $15 
$6.00 to $20 
. $8.75 to $18 
98 cents to $4.98 
24 cents to $3.98 


Rain Coats. 
Shirt-Waists . 
Muslin Underwear .. 
Wash Dresses ; ‘ $2.25 to $8.95 
Black Silk Coats . . $4.98 to $14.75 


Write to-day for our Cata'o-uc of Summer Styles 
and Samples of materials, sent FREE by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


216 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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